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Short Sermons for the Sundays in September 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0O.S.N. 
FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
A MESSAGE FROM THE OTHER LIFE. 


“And he that was dead sat up and began to speak.”—Luke vii, 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—This Gospel bids us to think of death in relation to this life 
and the life to come, The mother’s sorrow and the mother’s joy in the 
death and restoration to life of her child. The son’s mind filled with the 
sublime things he had seen. They beggared description. The danger of a 
worldly life. The request of Dives. Now is the time for serious thought, 
since death is the greatest certainty. Folly of negligence. The reward of 
continuous preparation. 


To-day’s Gospel contains some important points for our consid- 
eration. It reminds us of death and of the omnipotence of God 
which brought the young man back to life. This Gospel relates that 
the dead man was the only son of a widowed mother. Great there- 
‘fore must have been the sadness of the mother when her son was 
carried to his grave, for he had been her only consolation and sup- 
port. And great in proportion her joy when Jesus called her son 
back to life. When Christ said: “Young man, I say to thee arise,” 
the youth arose and began to speak, and we ask ourselves what 
may he have spoken of? People traveling to foreign countries to 
view the land and to study the habits and customs of the people 
relate upon their return what they have seen and heard. Death 
means the journey into a mysterious land, where we shall find many 
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wondrous and awful things, which we would be anxious to relate, 
were we ever permitted to return. The young man of Naim had 
entered this land, and when he began to speak after Christ had re- 
stored him to his mother, he no doubt spoke of the sublime things 
that he had seen and heard. 

If we have never traveled in foreign parts, in tropical countries, 
for instance, it is impossible to form from description and hearsay 
alone an adequate idea of their beauty and of the ways of their 
people. And this is in much greater measure true in regard to the 
other world. We only know this earth of ours and can not imagine 
that there is anything more beawtiful beyond it. Therefore we are 
likely to give all our thought to the things of this earth, and have 
no thought for the sublime things of eternity. When the Apostles 
were told that our Saviour had risen from the dead, the words 
seemed to them as idle tales; they did not believe (Luke xxiv, 11). 
They could not comprehend anything so extraordinary. If we call 
out to worldly minded people: “Blessed are the poor in spirit for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” the words seem to them as idle 
tales, their wealth and business affairs occupy their minds, they have 
no time to think of heaven or of God. The Apostle truly says: 
“The sensual man perceiveth not these things that are of the spirit 
of God; for it is foolishness to him, and he can not understand, be- 
cause it is spiritually examined” (1 Cor. ii, 14). 

Not troubling their minds about the hereafter, worldly minded 
people devote their lives to their little temporal affairs, until sud- 
denly they find that this life has an end. And what a terrible end 
for them. The rich man in the gospel, when cast into eternal de- 
struction, begged Abraham to send Lazarus to his father’s house, 
to warn his five brothers, that they might be converted. This re- 
quest was refused. If he had been permitted to return to this earth, 
most assuredly he would have led a different life. How he must 
have cursed his attachment to worldly things and his neglect of his 
immortal soul! Alas, too late! 

My dear Christians, death is the most positive of all facts. The 
condition of your soul at the moment of your death decides your 
fate for all eternity. Is it not advisable for us to act now just as 
we shall wish at that last moment to have acted during life? If 
we could ask that young man of Naim as to the sensation that he 
experienced at his death he would say: “I was possessed of a fear 
of judgment and hell.” If we could ask him what gave him the 
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most concern, he would answer: “The evil that I had committed, 
the good that I omitted and the precious time that I lost and squan- 
- dered in worldly affairs; for of all things I had to give account to 
the divine Judge.” 

We shall all, like this young man, die and appear before the judg- 
ment seat of God, and we shall be either rewarded or punished; 
as to the time when death will overtake us, early or late, we do not 
know. Let us therefore prepare ourselves for death in good time, 
and let us live in such a manner as we shall wish to have lived in 
the hour of death. Then we need not fear death; for it will only 
be a passing from this wretched life into the eternal joys of heaven. 
Amen. 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 


“And behold, there was a certain man before him that had the dropsy.”— 
Luke xiv, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—The mere presence of the Lord healed the sick. The presence 
of God in the mind and in the heart the sure safeguard against sin. Man 
may hide his evil deeds from his fellowman, but not from God. Lack of 
faith in the ever presence of God a great cause of yielding to temptation. 
Example of Joseph in Egypt. 


To the mere fact that he came within the sight of the Lord, the 
man with the dropsy owed his liberation from this fatal malady, and 
with this incident in mind one of the fathers points out that to 
keep God within sight, meaning by that to keep the presence of God 
at all times in mind, is the mightiest safeguard against disease of 
the soul, namely, against sin. The eyes of men may be avoided by 
seeking secret places for sinful actions; men can not discern your 
thoughts, but you can not hide anything from the eyes of God; He 
knows all your thoughts, your desires, He hears your words, He 
knows all that you do, and each and every sin committed in thought, 
word and deed, however secret, is recorded for retribution. 

The wicked man referred to in Holy Scriptures says: “Dark- 
ness compasseth me about, and the walls cover me, and no man 
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seeth me; whom doI fear?” The thief plies his trade when no one 
sees him; the usurer endeavors to cover up his wrongful deals, and 
sinners generally choose for their evil deeds the time and place 
when they think themselves free from observation, not thinking 
that God, who is always present, sees and knows all. 

And how does it happen that even among Christians so little 
thought is given to the presence of God? Do Christians doubt the 
presence of God? Do they doubt that He sees and knows all? Do 
they not know that He forbids evil deeds and will punish them? 
If they believe in God and His presence why do they not fear Him? 
It is because their faith is weak, because in the hour of temptation 
they do not think of God, and therefore do not love and fear Him. 
Oh! if their faith were alive they would remember that they are 
always traveling within the sight of God, who sees and knows all 
their thoughts, words and deeds, and with this thought always in 
mind temptations would be easily overcome. 

May we at all times and in all places, but especially in the hour of 
temptation, remember that God is everywhere, and that He knows 
what our thoughts are, and hears and sees everything that we do! 
The thought of His presence will preserve us from sin, and will 
strengthen us in the performance of good deeds, so that we may 
exclaim with Joseph of Egypt: “How can I do this wicked thing, 
and sin against my God?” (Gen. xxxix, 9). Amen. 








SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


THE CHIEF COMMANDMENT. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”—Matt. xxii, 30. 


SYNOPSIS.—God desires the salvation of all men. He has given the com- 
mandments to help men to be saved. All that is required 1s to love God. 
Five things necessary for the perfect love of God: 1. Believe in and adore 
the Perfections of God. 2. Sorrow for the evil committed against God. 
3. Desire that God may be known and honored by all men. 4. Have the 
proper intention. 5. Perfect resignation. 

The reward of this love. Example of Magdalene. 


God desires that all men should be saved, and in order that we 
may know how to work our salvation He has given us the Com- 
mandments. He urges us to keep these commandments, especially 
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the commandment of love of God and of our neighbor, which in 
to-day’s Gospel He calls the greatest and first commandment, by 
promising us a reward for observing and a punishment for ignor- 
ing the same: “Whom less is forgiven, he loveth less” (Luke vii, 
47), which means, whoever does not love God will not receive the 
remission of sins, therefore St. John says: “He that loveth not 
abideth in death” (1 John iii, 14). We are promised a magnificent 
reward if we love God, of which reward the Apostle says: “That 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man what things God hath prepared for them that love 
him” (1 Cor. ii, 9). To become worthy of this reward let us con- 
sider how we may love God perfectly. 

The fathers of the Church teach that five things are necessary 
for the perfect love of God. 

(a) We must heartily believe in God’s perfections, His wisdom, 
goodness, justice, faithfulness and omnipotence, and we must 
earnestly desire that for these perfections He be unceasingly adored, 
praised, and honored by the angels and saints in heaven, and by 
the faithful on earth. This desire will make us inclined, for in- 
stance, to seek the places and occasions of public worship of God, 
it will make us rejoice when learning of the conversion of a sinner. 
Just as a faithful child is happy when it sees its father honored, 
and sad when its father is grieved, so the good and loving child 
of God will rejoice when his Father in heaven is praised and hon- 
ored, and will mourn because of the many offences which are com- 
mitted against Him. 

(b) This mourning because of the many transgressions of God’s 
commandments, committed either by ourselves or by others, also 
tends to the perfect love of God, and is exercised as often as we 
have confessed our sins, and expressed our sorrow for them, and 
for the sins committed by others. 

(c) For the perfect act of the love of God it is furthermore 
necessary that we should desire that God be paid all the homage 
due Him by the faithful, also that the infidels and pagans may 
receive the light of the true faith. This may be practised as often 
as we recite in the Our Father: “Hallowed by thy name, thy 
kingdom come.” 

(d) We must, moreover, have the good intention to perform all 
our actions for the greater honor and glory of God, to suffer all 
trials and adversities for His sake, and this we practise, for instance, 
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by beginning our daily work with a good intention. The Apostle 
says: “Whether you eat or drink or whatever else you do, do all to 
the glory of God” (1 Cor. x, 31). 

(e) Finally, to love God perfectly it is necessary to resign our- 
selves to the will of God, in all our undertakings, plans, desires and 
sufferings, and to say humbly, “Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven,” not in the manner that I will, but as Thou willest, for 
you are infinitely good, holy and just. 

These, my dear Christians, are the necessary qualities of the per- 
fect love of God. Is it necessary to tell you that this act of love 
merits a great reward? This perfect love of God is of such value 
and power that if unable to receive the Sacrament of Penance in 
the hour of death, all our sins may be remitted, if we sincerely have 
this perfect love and contrition. After Mary Magdalene, with 
a perfect act of love and contrition, had anointed the feet 
of our Saviour she departed with all her sins forgiven. With re- 
gard to this love, St. Peter says: “Charity covereth a multitude of 
sins” (Peter iv, 8). An act of perfect love will cause even the 
smallest good deed, if performed for the love of God, to be of merit 
for heaven. What a trifle it is to give a drink of water to the 
thirsty! Nevertheless our Saviour assures us that if this be done 
for His sake it shall not go unrewarded. 

My dear Christians! Let us endeavor to acquire this perfect love 
of God. Let no one say it is not possible for him to love God in 
this manner. God demands only our hearts. Let us love Him 
with all our heart and we shall receive the reward of which the 
Apostle says: “That eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man what things God hath pre- 
pared for them that love Him” (1 Cor. ii, 9.).. Amen. 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SICKNESS AND CONVERSION. 


“And behold they brought to him one sick of the palsy.”—Matt. ix, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—This man was cured of the disease of his body and the cor- 
ruption of his soul. The relation between sickness and conversion. Pliny’s 
remarks. What experience teaches on this point. The good effected by 
sickness. Examples of the saints. Testimony of Augustine. The after- 
effect. Many go back to their evil ways and forget God. The good Chris- 
pa way of acting. Result, either a happy death or a life spent in service 
of God. 


In to-day’s Gospel we are told again how our Saviour showed 
His divine omnipotence, in the cure of the man afflicted with the 
palsy. He said: “Arise, take up thy bed and go into thy house,” 
and also, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” The sick man had only 
asked to be cured of the disease of the body, nevertheless he re- 
ceived at the same time forgiveness of his sins. Sickness very often 
brings about conversion and penance; and in this sense sickness is 
often a blessing. Let us give a little thought to this matter. 

(1) That sickness often serves a good purpose was believed even 
by the pagans. We read that the pagan Pliny once visited a sick 
friend and afterward wrote to an acquaintance: “I have visited a 
friend of mine who is ill and have convinced myself that we are 
most virtuous when we are sick. He believes that there is a God and 
admits being merely a frail and weak mortal.” This is indeed true, 
my dear Christians. When people are well they are inclined to live 
carelessly, thinking and striving for little else than worldly things ; 
God and the salvation of their soul are often forgotten. But when 
stricken with sickness more serious thoughts immediately present 
themselves ; they remember that death and judgment are in store 
for them; many repent of their sins, receive the Sacraments, which 
they have heretofore despised, and resolve to amend their lives. 
You probably know from experience that sickness often has this 
effect, often even in the case of hardened sinners. Therefore St. 
Augustine says: “Oh! how injurious health is to man! How 
profitable it would be for them to be stricken with sickness!” 
They would then, in place of offending God, do penance and become 
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virtuous and God-fearing. It is for this reason that sickness is 
often sent by Almighty God for the salvation of men. 

(2) Let us now ask and answer the question how to conduct 
ourselves during sickness, so that it may be profitable to our im- 
mortal soul. This we may learn from the man afflicted with the 
palsy in to-day’s Gospel. This man had recourse to God. We should 
do the same during sickness. The wise Sirach says: “My son, in 
thy sickness neglect not thyself, but pray to the Lord, and He shall 
heal thee. Turn away from sin and order thy hands aright, and 
cleanse thy heart from all offense” (Ecclus. xxxviii, 9-11), and he 
adds: “Give place to the physician.” My dear Christians, if you 
are stricken with sickness, it is your duty to consult a physician, 
but do not fail to give first thought to the fact that God has sent 
this sickness for your salvation, that it is to be an opportunity for 
you to cleanse your soul and to become reconciled to God. With- 
out God’s aid no earthly help will be of any value. To act this way 
during sickness is pleasing to God; it will also give you confidence 
and thus aid in a speedy recovery. Our Saviour first of all for- 
gave the sick man his sins and then cured him of his disease. I 
entreat you to take this to heart. Many people when stricken with 
sickness think immediately of a physician, and only after he fails 
to cure them do they think of God. They think more of the body 
than of the salvation of their souls. 

(3) And when cured of sickness what must we do? Our Sav- 
iour, tells us this in His words to the sick man: “Take up thy bed, 
and go into thy house,” that is, attend to your duties. We read of 
King Ezechius that, having been cured of his sickness, he went to 
the temple to thank God. This pious king has not many imitators. 
Many people become very pious when sick; they pray, receive the 
Sacraments, forgive their enemies, make restitution if they have 
acquired unjust goods, and earnestly promise to amend their lives. 
But alas, what happens when they are again well? They quickly 
forget their promises and piety is no longer considered necessary. 
They soon fall back into their former sinful habits. 

My dear Christians! Let us make use of any sickness that God 
may send us for our eternal salvation. Let us sincerely make our 
peace with the Lord and travel on the path of His commandments. 
If the sickness then should lead to death it will be a happy death, 
and if God restores health to us let us keep the good resolutions 
made on our sick bed and spend the days, that God will add to our 
lives, in His service. Amen. 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
MERCY AND JUSTICE. 


“But when the king had heard of it, he was angry, and sending his armies, 
he destroyed those murderers and burned their city.”—Matt. xxii, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—The meaning of the parable. God’s desire for the salvation of 
all men. Hence all are invited again and again to do penance and amend 
their lives. The testimony of Scripture on this point. The relation be- 
tween justice and mercy, God’s punishment of old of those who refused 
His call to penance, i. e., the ark and the flood. This is just as true in 
our times. Therefore, let us look to it that we escape the just anger of 
God. 


In the king spoken of in to-day’s Gospel, we have an example of 
forbearance. When those whom he had invited to the feast failed 
to appear he did not at once become angry, but sent his servants 
out again with a more pressing invitation. When this kindness met 
with more evil results ending in the murder of the servants, the 
king became very angry and sent an army to set fire to the city. 
This is a parable telling us of the forbearance of Almighty God, 
who invites men to do penance and patiently defers punishment 
even when the invitation is ignored. 

If a person, says St. Bernard, notices a defect in his house he 
will not immediately tear it down, but will seek to repair the de- 
fect. God sees the wrongdoing of man; He does not immediately 
visit punishment on the wrongdoer, but patiently waits and gives 
him many opportunities to amend. “But thou hast mercy upon all 
because thou canst do all things, and overlookest the sins of men 
for the sake of repentance,” says Solomon (Wisdom xi, 24). And 
the Lord calls to sinners through the prophet Ezechiel: “As I live, 
I desire not the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from 
his way, and live’ (Ezechiel xxxiii, 11), and through Isaias: “If 
your sins be as scarlet they shall be made as white as snow, and if 
they be as red as crimson they shall be white as wool” (Isaias i, 
18). It is in the power of God to punish sinners as soon as they 
fall, but He wishes them to repent and reform. God’s goodness 
and forbearance are not limited, but when the measure of iniquity 
is full, justice steps in and deals out retribution. When the first 
sinful generation of mankind refused to do penance, God resolved 
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to punish the evildoers, and He said to Noah: “The end of all 
flesh is come before me, the earth is filled with iniquity through 
them, and I will destroy them with the earth. Make thee an ark of 
timber planks. Behold I will bring the waters of a great flood 
upon the earth to destroy all flesh.” Noah did as God commanded 
him, and it took him one hundred years to build the ark. Why 
such length of time to build an ark when the magnificent temple of 
Solomon was built and completed in seven years? St. Chrysostom 
explains this in the words: “God let so much time be spent in build- 
ing the ark because He desired that for all this time the work of 
erecting the ark should be a constant warning and exhortation to 
the perverse people to acknowledge their guilt before the threat- 
ened punishment would descend upon them.” 

And this great forbearance of the Lord is witnessed in all ages, 
yea, also in our times, in ourselves. Why does the Lord show such 
great forbearance and love? For no other reason than that men 
should acknowledge and repent of their sins and seek forgiveness 
in His mercy. He wants not the death of the sinner, but that he 
repent and live. He not only has forbearance with the sinner, He 
also admonishes him in many ways to return to Him. If you will 
examine your conscience you must acknowledge that God has often 
brought to your mind the deplorable condition of your soul, and 
admonished you to do penance. God calls you to Him: “Return 
to me, and I will receive thee” (Jer. iii, 1). 

Do not forget, however, that the Lord will in the end punish 
severely those that fail to pay attention to His admonitions. Do 
not misuse His forbearance, for death may suddenly overtake you, 
and in death the justice of the Lord. I will close with the words of 
the Apostle: “Despiseth thou the riches of His goodness, and pa- 
tience, and long-suffering? Knowest thou not, that the benignity 
of God leadeth thee to penance? But according to thy hardness and 
impenitent heart, thou treasurest up to thyself wrath, against the 
day of wrath, and revelation of the just judgment of God” (Ro- 
mans ii, 4-5). 











AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING. 





I. Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed.* 


XLV. SECRET SOCIETIES. FORBIDDEN BOOKS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN W. SULLIVAN. 


“We charge you, brethren, in the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
withdraw yourselves from every brother walking disorderly, and not accord- 
ing to the tradition which they have received.”—II Thess. cxi, 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—Warning of St. Paul that we withdraw from every brother 
walking disorderly, for evil companions corrupt good morals. 

I. Secret Societies, Motives for joining—1r. Principles seemingly 
good. 2. Attraction of ritual, titles, etc. 3. Temporal advantages. 4. 
Beneficial element. 

Answers.—1. Spiritual above temporal. 2. Example of Masons. (a) 
A menace to civil and ecclesiastical authority. (b) In France and Italy, 
no faith. 3. Church neither personal nor provincial. 4. Danger of sup- 
planting religion—case cited. 5. Statement and theological principles. 6. 
Church encourages and approves all legitimate societies. 7. Need of such 
supplied by Knights of Columbus, etc. 

II, Forbidden Books.—1. We are thinkers or repeaters—our lives 
ours in proportion as we think; influence of books on thought. 2. Church 
legislates for all. 3. Objection that reading must be done. Answer.—lIt 
must, but there is no necessity of reading books dangerous to faith and. 
morals. (a) Effect of immoral books. (b) Effect of irreligious books— 
our inability to grasp or to meet their objections to religion or the doubts 
they raise. 4. Experience of Church. 5. Certain modern writers. 6. En- 
couragement of letters by Church. 7. Some Catholic authors we may 
profitably read. 8. Catholic weeklies, journals and magazines. 

Conclusion.—Principle is faith and morals must be safeguarded—ne 
extraordinary miracles worked by God for heedless individuals. 


This command, so strongly expressed by St. Paul, can be taken 
in a limited sense as referring to false religions with their prayers, 
meetings and preaching. In a broader sense, it is an echo of Our 
Lord’s warning, “Beware of false prophets, who come to you in 
the clothing of sheep, but inwardly they are ravenous wolves.” 
While the Apostle’s words are not as forceful as his Divine Mas- 
ter’s, their meaning is fully as clear. 

“Withdraw yourself from every brother walking disorderly.” 
You would withdraw yourselves from the company of drunkards 


*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. 
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and thieves. You would not associate yourselves, or suffer your 
children to associate with lewd persons. Nor would you seek the 
company of murderers. Why? Because these brethren are walking 
disorderly, and evil companions corrupt good morals. 

It is not of these brethren I would speak. Your own sense of de- 
cency, your desire of a clean reputation, your personal responsibility, 
would, in most cases, preserve you from the disorderly walking with 
the lewd, the drunkard, the thief or the murderer. There are other 
brethren who are disorderly, other false prophets in sheeps’ cloth- 
ing, whose true character is not on the surface, whose aim is not so 
readily discerned, and whose influence is far more subtle. It would 
be a sheer impossibility to dwell on each one of these too numerous 
brethren. Their general features as to purpose and practice are 
sufficiently known. Their specific features, however, or their final 
aims are not easily understood, except by the few who look well 
into and study them most carefully. 

Without doubt, the most interesting and probably the most dan- 
gerous of these brethren who “walk disorderly and not according to 
the tradition which they have received from us,” are these two which 
will come under our present consideration—Secret Societies and 
Forbidden Books. We can at most but present the Church’s atti- 
tude in regard to them, furnish one or two plain reasons justifying 
her position, and throw out a few suggestions for your future 
conduct. 

The disciplinary position which the Church has, for the last two cen- 
turies maintained, touching secret societies, is a source of astonish- 
ment to the mind of the reflecting sectarian. Not unfrequently is 
the wisdom of her action questioned even by her loyal sons. Their 
non-Catholic friends who have joined the ranks of these societies find 
nothing wrong in the principles explained at the initiation. The 
elaborate ritual, the mystic emblems, titles like the Most Excellent 
Grand High, Most Serene Lord, gorgeous costumes, with rich orna- 
ments and trappings, excite the imagination into a glow and the 
curiosity into activity. This is not frankly acknowledged, but none 
the less it is a subtle attraction and a powerful motive. 

Men prominent in the professional, business and social worlds 
belong to one or another of these societies. The young man who is 
in daily contact with Freemasons or Odd Fellows perceives that 
they can assist him in the paths of his ambition. The shopkeeper 
sees an increase of custom, the candidate for political preferment 
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shrewdly calculates the value of lodge influence, the lawyer and 
the physician seek to establish a desirable clientele. Temporal 
profit.and advancement narrow and restrict the field of vision. 

Perhaps the strongest argument preferred for membership is the 
beneficial element. Care for the sick, concern for the widow and 
the orphans will urge men where other motives or reasons have 
failed. 

In the face of such reasons, for the most part valid and sensible, 
how does the Church explain her position? Why has she assumed 
that position? Wherein is the wisdom of it? 

Need we state that the Church ever regards the spiritual welfare 
of her children as of vaster importance than their temporal? Is it 
not of her very nature that it should be thus? With this truth held 
steadily before our minds we may go on to answer the question 
proposed. 

The society of Freemasons unquestionably occupies the most> 
prominent and influential position among the secret societies of 
America. By virtue of its antiquity, its action hitherto in the United 
States, its membership, its extension and the repute of its votaries 
among other fellow citizens, it enjoys a prestige all its own, and it 
may therefore be taken as a most practical example. 

The Masons were first condemned by Clement XII. They had 
severed from their original aim, and were bent upon extending 
their privileges and adding to their possessions. Character and 
reputation were lost in the quest, and their orthodoxy and morality 
were bitterly impugned. Hence because they were universally re- 
garded as a menace both to temporal and spiritual authority, because 
they had by underhand means been instrumental in the failure of 
the Sixth Crusade under Frederick II, because they made private 
treaties with the Saracens to secure their Eastern possessions, and 
were creating an empire within the empire, they were condemned 
by the Sovereign Pontiff in 1738. 

Now, whatever its aim in this country at present, Freemasonry 
falls under the condemnation of the Church, since its members pro- 
fess to hold, and do hold, fellowship with the Freemasons of Eu- 
rope, where they have in France and Italy thrown aside the last 
vestige of religion—the belief in the existence of the Deity. 

If such were the natural results of a secret society in the days 
when Christianity and Catholicity were synonymous, and if such 
are the results even in Catholic countries to-day, what may be looked 
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for in the United States where these institutions are composed of 
persons of all creeds or of no creed, of persons whose love for God 
has waxed cold? Had there been no other reasons, these final and 
almost necessary effects would be enough to justify our position. 

But, it may be said, the Freemasons are not in our land what they 
are in Europe. They do not here what they do there. They are not 
in any sense a political organization in the United States. This is 
all comforting indeed, if we are to wait with the simplicity of the 
dove, until they have accomplished among us all that they have 
accomplished on the Continent. 

Let there be no question here of the members as men, let there 
be no attack upon any, no praise of any. The Church does not con- 
sider in themselves the character and morality of this individual or 
that individual. 

The Church is not local, she does not legislate for one town or 
one province, but for the world. Her discipline may vary, but in 
faith and morals she is like her Divine Master, “The same yester- 
day, to-day and forever.” 

The answer of Archbishop Spalding, of Baltimore, to a Mason’s 
letter, inquiring why the Catholic Church condemns the order, is 
most important, as it gives the key to the situation. “This is done,” 
says he, “for many reasons, chief among which is the fact that 
Masonry is the very best human and natural counterfeit aiming 
to supersede our divinely revealed and supernatural religion.” In 
other words, the Church is not so much opposed to Masonry 
as Masonry is opposed to the Church, for it attempts to do that for 
which she has been divinely commissioned. 

Men naturally thirst for religion in one form or another, and the 
secret society, with its rites, its travesty of Christianity, its manuals 
or collections of sacred lessons which one might casually take to be 
a collection of Epistles and Gospels, is one of the means by which 
that thirst is satisfied. 

Would it be an exaggeration to assert that the vast majority of 
Masons in our country deem the lodge a “good enough religion” 
for themselves? It would not. Many do not realize the danger 
or do not estimate at its true value this opposition offered to re- 
ligion by the secret society habit of supplanting it in the human 
heart. 

Consider now a concrete case on the point at issue. In 1905 one 
Master Mason of New York City admitted to his lodge a noted 
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gambler. Suspension from the order was the punishment meted out 
for the indiscretion. A request for a charter to form a new lodge 
was made by him. The petition was denied. Unwilling to submit 
to what he regarded as harsh treatment, the master took the matter 
into the Civil Courts and won his case. An appeal to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court was made by the Masonic Order. 
The authority of the order must be maintained, it must therefore 
manifest its true character. “It is unconstitutional for the civil au- 
thorities to interfere,” claimed the representative of the order, as 
quoted in the New York Herald. “It is unconstitutional, for the. 
Masonic order is a religious sect. It is a sect with its ritual, its 
creed, its cult, just as much a sect as the Lutherans, the Methodists, 
the Roman Catholics.” Can aught be plainer? Is there no danger 
that he who joins such an order will deem it a good enough re- 
ligion for himself? Is there no opposition in this to the religion of 
our Holy Mother, the Church? 

She who maintains that she alone is the Church established by 
Christ, that she alone teaches what Christ taught, can not do too 
much to prevent her children from abandoning the one true 
fold, from deserting the bark of Peter which is to carry them on to 
salvation. She must assert her authority to check that which saps 
the very foundation of Catholicity, aye, of Christianity, and with it 
the bulwarks of law, morality and social self-restraint. 

The Catholic Church condemns every society, the initiation into 
which is accompanied by an oath, the terms of which are unknown 
to the affiant, or which bind him to obey all future commands of its 
officers or to keep secret, as against legitimate authority, any crime 
committed by individual members or attempted by the society.* 

There is also the most reasonable condemnation of all societies 
whose aim is subversive of the well being of Church or state, 
whether an oath be exacted or not.** The fundamental principle 
is that an oath, to be licit, must have three requisites, namely: 
truth, judgment and justice. The second of these means that the 
oath should be taken with discretion, prudence, consideration and 
reverence—not without necessity and just cause.*** This is the 
statement of the Church’s position, and this the theological prin- 
ciple. Whether the society be the Freemasons, the Odd Fellows or 


*Konings Comp. Theol. De Juramen. 
** A. et D. Conc, Balt. Plen. II, Tit. XII. 
***K enrick—Theo. Mor. De Sec. Praec. 
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the Knights of Pythias at present under the ban, whatever be the 
name of the society or the association, to all alike the statement 
and the principle apply. 

Think not that the Church is tyrannical! She is and ever has been 
solicitous for the largest liberty of her children; consistent with 
sound faith and practice. She recognizes the fact that so long as 
men shall exist there must, in the nature of things, be partner- 
ships, societies, alliances among individuals as surely as there must 
be political parties in the state. Has she ever failed to encourage 
those which propose no other aim than that of mutual protection 
and assistance, with due regard to the rights of others? “An ex- 
cellent enterprise,” declares Pope Leo, “is this of forming associa- 
tions most varied, which spring up in these times with a prodigious 
fecundity on every side, and in every order of social friendship. 
When they are animated by a good spirit, both moral and religious, 
they are certainly profitable and opportune.” Can our gentlemen 
complain that there are no suitable Catholic societies, when there 
is such a society as the Knights of Columbus, whose members are 
loyal sons of the Church, prominent in the business, the professional 
and the social world; a splendid organization whose aim is social 
and beneficial, whose purpose is mutual protection and advancement. 
With this society in existence our Catholics have no legitimate ex- 
cuse for joining the ranks of the societies under the ban of the 
Church. 

Know then it is an earnest solicitude for your faith, for the 
preservation of your holy religion, that has induced the Church to 
safeguard you, her children, against any and all societies whose 
tendency is directly or indirectly to undermine these precious gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Nor would the Church fulfill her divine mission unless she raised 
her voice against that other great evil, that most pernicious of all 
scandals, that tremendous far-reaching menace to faith and to 
morals—the reading of impious and dangerous books? Against 
these she has been most firm ever since St Paul preached at 
Ephesus, “When many of them who had followed curious arts, 
brought together their books, and burnt them before all; and count- 
ing the price of them, they found the money to be fifty thousand 
pieces of silver” (Acts xix, 19). No ungenerous sacrifice, it must be 
confessed, to make in behalf of the new faith. 

There is no life without action, and the most important element in 
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our acting is thought. Stop thinking and you rob the soul of its 
very life blood. Check thought and the soul’s activity ceases. Our 
expressions, our actions, our very lives are ours in proportion as 
they are the outcome of our own thinking or the resolve of others. 
Most of us, unfortunately, remember and repeat with far greater 
facility than we think. What results from this? The vast majority 
of us abide by the word of the hour which the few thinkers choose 
to give us. They put their thoughts into print, their disciples popu- 
larize the sayings of the master and question neither his principle 
nor the results that flow therefrom. So the world is flooded with 
books both good and bad. They are read, talked of, commended 
or condemned. Some are for the hour, some are to be the pos- 
session of all time. 

Again, the Church is not local, not provincial; she legislates, on 
broad principles, for the world. She encourages and has encouraged 
letters. She brings the light to her children, she is anxious to re- 
move the veil of darkness and ignorance. Like a prudent mother 
who, consulting the best interests of her offspring, forbids it to 
play with fire, so she says to her children: “Such and such books 
are inimical to your faith or to your morals; you must not read 
them.” 

“But,” you object, “we must know the thought of the world, we 
must keep abreast of the times.” In the first place, the number 
of books she expli¢ity condemns is not large, and the omission of 
them from your list will, in no way, prevent your keeping in touch 
with modern intellectual work. In the next place, life is too short to 
permit our reading a tithe of even the safest and best productions 
of the hour. Think you our Holy Mother is harsh and unreasonable 
when she prohibits us books which we begin to read in a state of 
innocence and finish in a state of sin? Books that teach the young 
or the inexperienced a thousand disgraceful secrets; seductive and 
agreeable corruptors created and adorned by the perverted talents 
of some master to place the study of guilt within the reach of every 
mind and every class of society, to destroy the rising seeds of virtue 
in the heart, to defile the imagination with lascivious suggestions, 
to pervert the soul by sophisms? What is virtue or heaven or God 
to such writers? Will you read, will you place in the hands of your 
children, those authors who destroy the brightness of life’s morn- 
ing and leave the spirit to be consumed in the contemplation of a 
parched and arid waste of human nature, without good and without 
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the freshening dews of heaven? These are the books which the 
Church forbids, these are the works of the brethren who walk dis- 
orderly. With them she likewise condemns those in which the doc- 
trines and mysteries of God’s holy religion are covertly or openly 
ridiculed and calumniated, its pure and sublime worship represented 
as gross superstition, its law of love treated as fanaticism. 

How few men there are sufficiently instructed to refute all the 
objections openly raised against religion! And fewer still are those 
who can detect the poison of infidelity and impiety instilled into 
the pages of irreligious books. 

Has the lesson of the centuries taught the Church no wisdom? 
Have our modern notions outgrown the experience and the pru- 
dence of our aged mother? Has the rapid spread of the sixteenth 
century heresy taught no lesson through its literature? and in the 
eighteenth century was not the derision of all that is sacred due to 
the impious productions of French writers? 

In an endless stream there flows from the printing press books 
that are anti-Christian in spirit, some professedly so, more cloaked 
under the specious guise of science and philosophy. Who shall be 
the watchman on the walls of Israel to warn us of the enemies’ ap- 
proach if it be not the divinely appointed one of Israel? We stand 
in need of direction in the warfare. We require someone who can 
point out the weakness and the dangers that beset us in our read- 
ing, for we see not the pitfalls till the harm is done. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, George Eliot and others are read with 
avidity and their subtle influence is not realized till the iron is in 
our soul and the sweet prayers of our childhood have grown insipid. 
The mire of Zola and the nauseating realism of D’Annunzio leave 
us unclean and lower our moral standard. We learn from Suder- 
mann and Ibsen the mere joy of life and the disenchantment of life’s 
most sacred relations. So we sail on in our mad rush with no 
strong hand on the tiller, no guiding mind to save us from the shoals 
and the rocks till the Church has lost its attraction and we no longer 
think of God and have no further concern for our future. We 
grow heedless of the great principle that we must not expose our- 
selves to the pernicious influence of books which weaken our faith 
and our moral code, for “he that loveth the danger shall perish 
therein.” 

The aim of the Church is not to cut us off from the highest and 
broadest literature, but by condemning the unsafe, to lead us to shun 
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whatever will bring no good and may cause great evil. From the 
works of immorality, infidelity, pessimism, from all that will cloud 
the mind with doubt and unrest, from all that will leave a sting and 
bitterness in our thoughts and callousness in our hearts, the Church 
desires to protect us. 

Seek out therefore the best of the classic literature, the most of 
it is clean and safe. Draw from the best of to-day’s productions, 
there is more of it worth while than you will have the ability or the 
desire to read. The roots of English literature are struck deep in 
Catholic soil. Fortunately the old tree has in recent times produced 
some fine Catholic branches. Need we dwell on Louise I. Guiney, 
Charles W. Stoddard, Cardinal Newman or Father Sheehan? Need 
we call your attention to the broad, modern, scholarly work of Mrs. 
Wilfred Ward? 

There is, moreover, a Catholic or religious press, and it should 
have our hearty co-operation. Have we subscribed for any 
of our well edited Catholic journals, or read them? How have we 
regarded our Catholic weeklies? To how many do they serve 
as an antidote to correct the poisonous effects of the venom of 
our daily press. Give a generous support to our Catholic Weeklies, 
Journals and Magazines, they will determine our bearing as Catho- 
lics on the daily issues, they will be signals to warn us of unsus- 
pected and besetting dangers. 

The guiding principles of the Church, then, in condemning secret 
societies and in forbidding unsafe books, is her overpowering desire 
to preserve intact our faith and morals. 

Whether a society has been officially placed under the ban of the 
Church or not, whether a book has been placed on the Index or not, 
let us wisely follow her guidance and avoid any and all societies, 
shun each and every book that menaces, in the principles or in its 
results, our holy faith and our sense of the moral law. 

We must all work out our own salvation in fear and trembling, 
and no man can assert that he has ho cause for fear. Beware of pride, 
by which men are so blinded as to fall victims of infidelity. The 
wisest of kings frequented the society of idolatrous women, had his 
moral sense blunted and degraded himself so far as to bow before 
idols. Shall we boast of our strength where Solomon fell? The 
Lord might have protected him, even in the midst of such sur- 
roundings, but God does not perform that kind of miracles. Lot 
could have been saved in the midst of the fire which consumed the 
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guilty cities of the plains; Israel could have been kept intact amid 
the idolatry of the Gentiles, but again, the Lord works no such 
miracles, 

“Withdraw yourself from every brother walking disorderly” is 
the command, new in form, old in principle. God bade Lot go out 
of the doomed city. All intercourse with idolatrous nations was for- 
bidden the Israelites. “Go out from Babylon, my people; that you 
be not partakers of her sins, and that you receive not of her 
plagues” (Apoc. xviii, 4). 

Co-operation was demanded of Lot and of Israel, so to is it de- 
manded of us. No more than they can we expect saving miracles 
when we rashly expose ourselves to the danger of losing the faith by 
refusing to withdraw ourselves from every brother walking dis- 
orderly, for “He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled with it” (Eccles. 
xii, 2). 
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XLVI. SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”—Luke xii, 31. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The prominence that Socialism is assuming in the present 
day world. What Socialism is. Its various forms—the material, im- 
moral, unchristian and Christian form. The common basis of all is the 
dignity, equality and brotherhood of man, privileges brought by Christ 
into this world. 

II. The relation between Religion and Socialism. 1. Religion unites 
man to his God, the end of his existence; hence shows him how to use 
temporalities in accordance with his last end. 2. The Christian religion 
first laid down the true principles of Socialism. Christian Socialism in 
the Early Church—at the present day in monasteries and convents. 3. 
The working out of these principles; the great effects produced. 

III. Rise of Socialism consequent upon rejection of the Church 
and the principles laid down by her Founder. The status of the poor 
to-day. The remedy. Return to the proper principles as taught by the 
se and the removal of false methods used by the anti-Christian 

ocialists. 


I. There is a word in every man’s mouth—a word that is full of 
bright visions and high hopes to multitudes weary with labor and 
wasted with hunger—a word that brings fear to the hearts of the 
prosperous and anxiety to those who bear the responsibilities of 
‘ruling, whether it be in Monarchy or Republic. It is Socialism. 
This is a world-wide problem of this day; it has to be taken account 
of in the internal politics of every country of the world. Statesmen, 
soldiers, philosophers, the rich and the poor have all a stake in the 
settlement of this question. Any one of us may be vitally concerned 
with it some time or other. Socialism is not simply a social or 
political question; it is closely connected with religious doctrines. 
Let us consider it by that light which enlightens all questions, so that 
we may be able to form a true judgment about a thing which is 
unduly hated by many, which raises undue hopes in more, and is 
misunderstood by almost all. 

The political tendency in Christian countries is toward a widening 
of the basis of power; toward a transfer of power, and of honor, 
from the hands of one to many, from a few to all. At one time 
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power had become concentrated in the hands of one—King, Em- 
peror, Dictator. To him the people belonged by a sort of right of 
ownership. He was unquestioned lord of their lives, their posses- 
sions, and even of their religious convictions sometimes. Subjects 
had no rights before him. Their duty was to render up all their 
earnings to him in taxes, their daughters to his lusts, and their lives 
in fighting for his personal ambition or private enmities. Two hun- 
dred years ago a king could say: “The State? I am the State.” 
Fifty years ago another could say to an Ambassador: “Sir, there is 
no man of consequence in my dominions except the man I choose to 
speak to, and only for the time that I am speaking with him.” Now 
we are approaching a time when the poor man, the worker, will be 
the depository of power. It is he who is coming now to be recog- 
nized as “the State.” The only man of consideration is the man who 
possesses his confidence. The poor man is of importance because 
he is one of the great dangers of the State as at present constituted ; 
and he is of importance and of danger because of Socialism. He is, 
or he soon will be, a Socialist ; and Socialism means in general terms 
a great revolution in the established order of society, and the loss and 
gain of much that is valuable. Social revolution is not of necessity 
violent, unjust, or evil. It is the continuance of the secular move- 
ment of mankind which has been in progress since Christianity took 
root in Europe. Similar revolutions have already taken place, not 
always with those horrors which are usually associated with the name 
of Revolution, but peaceably, gradually, legally, under the auspices 
of religion. Another social revolution is in progress; its completion 
is only a matter of a few decades. Whether it shall be worked out 
with violence and end in catastrophe, or whether it shall be carried 
out peaceably and result in sharing the goods of this world accord- 
ing to each man’s rights, and so unite all classes in the bonds of 
brotherhood, this will depend entirely on the amount of recognition 
accorded by the contending parties to the doctrine and law of Jesus 
Christ. 

The word Socialism may indicate very various things. There is 
the Socialism which is immoral and unchristian, which declares that 
“Property is robbery,” and which would rectify inequalities by 
seizing on all wealth and dividing it among all men. There is a doc- 
trinaire Socialism, which has its plans carefully elaborated on paper 
without taking account of human nature. It disregards the law that 
a social system must be developed from the living organism of so- 
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ciety, and can not be manufactured brand-new for the occasion out 
of the brain of an amateur. Then there is the Socialism of responsi- 
ble statesmen who yield bit by bit to the requirements of the multi- 
tudes. This is founded, not on any deep, true principles, but on 
present material interests ; it proceeds sometimes on right and some- 
times on wrong lines, and at the best only does imperfectly what 
Christianity would have done in the natural course had it not been 
impeded. Finally there is a Christian Socialism grounded on the 
equality of all men as declared by God, on brotherly love, and on 
the right of every man to receive a proper subsistence in return for 
honest labor. 

There is a common idea at the base of all these forms. In a gen- 
eral way we may say that Socialism is the assertion of the dignity 
of humanity, the brotherhood and equality of all men, and the rights 
of labor. It would abolish these artificial classifications which have 
survived from a primitive form of society. It demands a share in 
those fruits of the earth which have been appropriated by the few 
who are strong, and used by them for selfish and anti-social ends. 
It would make every man useful in some way to society, and would 
say: “If any man will not work, neither let him eat” (II Thess. 
ili, 10). It requires that they who produce the bulk of wealth should 
not be arbitrarily restricted from getting some benefit from it; and 
that as a man has a right to his life he should also have the right to 
live with such comfort and decency as befits his state; and that on 
due conditions a man should have a share in the gifts of God to 
men, in the earth as well as in the fresh air and the sunshine. The 
watchwords of Socialism are liberty, equality and fraternity; three 
privileges brought by Jesus Christ to men, but suppressed by the 
strong for their own aggrandizement. These I take to be the funda- 
mental ideas in all that is called Socialism; these I shall mean, in. 
their Christian aspect, when I speak of Socialism. 

These ideas have been germinating in the minds of men for a cen- 
tury and a half at least ; and now they are bearing fruit, partly good 
and partly bad. A general movement is in progress for ameliorating 
the condition of the weaker classes, and releasing them from the 
tyranny of capital and from virtual slavery. The Catholic Church 
through the Sovereign Pontiff, and bishops, and laymen, is the guid- 
ing spirit of this movement. On the other hand, schemes have been 
devised for overthrowing the social system, or patching it up with- 
out the aid of Christianity; absurd ideals have been set up, de- 
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structive errors have been made, brutal threats have been uttered, 
and these have discredited the legitimate aspirations of social reform- 
ers. But it is only the methods that are at fault. We ought to dis- 
regard the superficial and accidental extravagances and seek for the 
true idea which must necessarily exist in any universal movement of 
the human mind. 

II. Some persons no doubt will ask what religion can have to do 
with a matter which is entirely political and social,—a matter of 
mere external organization and distribution of material wealth. 
Why should the Church interfere with this more than with excise 
regulations or town drainage? 1. It is true this is not the direct 
work of Christianity. Its first object is to reveal divine truth to us, 
and cleanse us from sin, and guide us to heaven. When a certain 
one said to Our Lord: “Master, speak to my brother that he divide 
the inheritance with me,” He made answer: “Man, who hath ap- 
pointed me judge or divider over you?” (Luke xii, 14). But none 
the less did the teaching of Our Lord influence social and commercial 
arrangements. He laid down certain great truths and laws, and we 
have to guide the whole of our lives by these. There is no revela- 
tion about forms of government, or colonization, or trading; the 
laws of hygiene, and of supply and demand do not belong to the 
moral or the spiritual order; yet even here we have to be guided by 
the religious laws of justice and benevolence, and by the remem- 
brance that the ultimate end of all human action is the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls. We require the blessing of God on our 
temporal as well as our spiritual affairs, on public as well as on pri- 
vate life, in order to ensure a happy result; and, if we would gain 
this blessing, it is necessary that we conform ourselves to the law 
revealed to us in religion. A social revolution has been in progress 
during the whole of the Christian era. Under the influence of re- 
ligion each step was accomplished gradually and peaceably, without 
disturbing established order. So took place the abolition of slavery 
first, and then of serfage; the formation of Christendom out of un- 
tutored hordes of barbarians, the establishment of popular liberties. 
The changes that are now threatening are not more extreme than 
those which are past, and they ought to be equally beneficial to so- 
ciety in general. But unchristian methods of advocacy, and un- 
christian methods of opposition, have between them created dangers 
which do not belong to these changes themselves. 

2. Besides this general connection of Christianity with social af- 
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fairs, there is also a special connection with Socialism. The prin- 
ciples expressed by Socialists had their first origin in Christianity. 
The object aimed at is not very different from that which is pro- 
posed in the Gospel in general terms. Such errors as there may be 
in contemporary Socialism are mostly in the details by which men 
seek to reduce the principles to practice. Christianity does not sup- 
ply the working details, but it originated the ideas of liberty, equality 
and fraternity ; it has given us the truth which makes us free (John 
vii, 32) ; it has brought us into “the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God” (Rom. viii, 21), it acknowledges no distinction of 
nationality and respect for persons, it declares fraternal charity to 
be the “bond of perfection” and the “fulfilling of the law” (Col. iii, 
14; Rom. xiii, 10). 

The immediate effect of these principles was the birth of a volun- 
tary Socialism in the early Church. “All they that believed were to- 
gether, and had all things in common. Their possessions and goods 
they sold, and divided them all, according as every one had need” 
(Acts ii, 44-45). This was carried on and developed by the hermits 
in their deserts, and later in the monasteries and convents. In these 
there was perfect equality. All worldly inequalities were obliterated ; 
there was no distinction but that of the necessary offices, conferred 
by election on account of special capacity. Any one might rise to 
the highest position. All worked for the community, and the com- 
munity awarded to each what was sufficient, and supported its mem- 
bers in age and illness. All property was in common. They were 
submissive, as social order demands; but this was a supreme exercise 
of Christian liberty, subduing self and will to the law of perfection 
in Jesus Christ, and giving them mastery over those passions which 
are the tyrants of men. 

This is the highest ideal of Christian life. The Church has never 
put it forward as necessary, or even as useful for all mankind; it 
would be inconsistent with certain of the duties that must be per- 
formed by the majority of men, and it involves a sacrifice of natural 
rights which can not be commanded but must be spontaneous. But 
there is nothing to be said against those who would take certain 
features of the ideal Christian society, train men to see their advan- 
tages, and adapt them by legal means to the conditions of every-day 
life. In such a work the Catholic Church must be the principal au- 
thority and guide. She has real experience of Socialism in its re- 
ligious form; she has evolved a system which has succeeded per- 
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fectly; and she can judge dispassionately of the limitations which 
must be placed upon it in order to guard natural rights. Irresponsi- 
ble amateurs, however full of the enthusiasm of humanity, however 
indignant at human wrongs, can never have practical wisdom to 
devise, or power to establish a new social system, without the aid of 
that Church which alone founded, and still chiefly inspires, western 
civilization. 

3. There is still more in the spirit and the legislation of the Church 
that favors the Socialist’s ideals of the equality and brotherhood of 
all men, and restrains excessive accumulation by the powerful to the 
disadvantages of the weaker classes. (1) The Church admits no dis- 
tinction of person before the altar of God. It would be abhorrent to 
her to fence off a part of a church like a cage, for human beings, 
to separate inferiors from their betters, and degrade them even at 
prayer. (2) The Church taught the wealthy that they held their 
property in trust for God and the poor. St. Philip Neri said, “The 
rich man is the natural prey of the poor.” (3) She encouraged 
these.grand works of munificence, so seldom imitated now, by which 
enormous amounts of property were given over for the benefit 
of the poor or the general community. (4) The wasteful con- 
sumption of wealth for selfish uses was at times restrained by 
sumptuary laws. It is an antiquated contrivance, but it suited the 
times and served a very useful purpose. (5) The stringent laws 
against interest on money lent, unsuitable to an age of vast and 
intricate commercial dealings, were necessary to protect the small 
landowner from being enslaved and devoured by swindling usurers. 
(6) There were laws, too, against forestalling; against those great 
monopolies of some article which are found so effectual at the 
present day for the heaping up of sudden and enormous fortunes, 
and which will dislocate trade, destroy confidence, ruin many, and 
reduce the small earnings of the poor. (7) Further, the Church 
secured fair treatment for the working classes by organizing labor 
in r-ligious guilds and by pointing out the grievous sin of oppress- 
ing the poor, defrauding laborers of their wages, and taking ad- 
vantage of the extreme necessity of others to one’s own profit. (8) 
Finally there was the continual impulse to self-sacrifice in the service 
of the needy, which induced multitudes to devote their whole lives 
to it; and the insistence on the necessity of almsgiving transferred 
to the poor a large share in these goods and fortune which they 
could not earn for themselves. 
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III. It is obvious that if these provisions of the Church’s law were 
carried out constantly and on a large scale, they would so far ameli- 
orate the condition of the poor as to leave them little cause for com- 
plaining against the unequal division of temporal goods. It was this 
kind of teaching, slowly filtering down through all the strata of so- 
ciety, that worked the great social revolutions of the earlier ages; 
and it would have gone on with its work of social development if it 
had not been checked in later centuries by the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the anti-Christian elements in modern Revolution. 
But the Christian Church has had to fight for bare existence; she 
has been almost overwhelmed by persecution and heresy, infidelity 
and corruption ; her field of labor has been ramaged, her work inter- 
rupted and carried on piecemeal and almost by stealth in different 
countries. 

It was the weak and the poor who suffered principally by these 
catastrophies ; for the Church was always their friend and protector, 
and it was they who profited chiefly by the restraints on selfishness, 
extravagance and greed for wealth. Their condition has been and 
is actually growing worse and worse with frightful rapidity: They 
have lost the share in social advantages which Christianity assured 
to them, and at the same time they have lost those spiritual advan- 
tages of belief and prayer which are the only real comfort in tem- 
poral misfortunes. Their lot has fallen far below what is endur- 
able, and hence the fierce hatred and threatened revolt against the 
system of society which has crushed them. Ignorant alike of Chris- 
tian and economical laws and their restraints, conscious of bitter 
wrongs, taught that utility, 7. ¢., gross selfishness is the law of prog- 
ress, and that life is a struggle to maintain oneself by crushing 
others, the multitudes, having long suffered under these principles 
are now using them for their own advantage. Socialism in various 
perverted forms is the means proposed to them; and they welcome 
any form of it, however impracticable or unchristian, if only it 
promises to redress the balance and restore to them their rightful 
inheritance. 

Socialism in some form is not of itself necessarily unchristian or 
anti-social, but only in some of those vagaries which beset every 
great movement, and which fall aside as fuller light is cast on the 
subject. But it is an uprising of the popular conscience against 
those false maxims of the world which have obscured certain great 
religious truths. It is an incoherent demand for certain Christian 
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rights which have been set aside by pride of race, and of class, and 
by the inordinate. desire of riches. Unfortunately, in many instances, 
it is an attempt to realize the results of Christianity without the 
spirit of Christianity. It sometimes seeks to establish by paper or- 
ganization and minute rules those relations between men which can 
only proceed from heart transformed by faith, and generosity, and 
justice, into the likeness of Jesus Christ. It is a stirring in the right 
direction, but unfortunately by the wrong methods. We should 
show pity to the disinherited for what they have lost, sympathy with 
their efforts to recover it, and give practical aid in pointing out 
their errors and helping them to better methods. 

The Church of Christ has a double function. It is a great re- 
ligious force and is a great social force. It regulates our relations 
to God, and through them our relations with our earthly surround- 
ings. The spiritual message has been rejected by large bodies as 
being opposed to immediate material interests and the pleasures of 
the passions. But the message of social regeneration. has retained 
its hold on all men, and they are constantly endeavoring, though 
blindly, to realize it. It is their misfortune to be ignorant that social 
order is the branch, and that religion is the trunk of the tree from 
which it springs, and that Our Lord Jesus Christ is the root. Hence 
it is that so many well-meant experts fail to establish harmony of 
classes, agreement of different races, proper distribution of wealth, 
secure governments of liberty without license, authority without 
tyranny. The same error would nullify any schemes of social re- 
form, and perhaps make them more noxious to society than the evils 
they are expected to cure. The rapid extension of the Catholic 
Church and the renewal of her vigor, together with the prominent 
action of the Sovereign Pontiffs in social matters, give us reason to 
hope that the evolution of the former social system will be in accord- 
ance with the divine law and the spirit of Jesus Christ. This alone 
will insure its success. For it is true not only of the spiritual edi- 
fice, but also of the social edifice, that Our Lord Jesus Christ “is the 
stone which was rejected by you, the builders, which is become the 
head of the corner. Neither is there salvation in any other. For 
there is no other name under heaven given to men whereby we must 
be saved” (Acts iv, 11, 12). 
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XLVII. SUPERSTITION IN PRACTICES OF FAITH. 
BY THE REV. THOS. F. BURKE, C.S.P. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The word superstition. Its meaning among non-Catholics 
and among Catholics. False notions. Natural superstitions. 

We are to consider those superstitions that sometimes intrude 
themselves into practices of faith. Possibility of this sin does not argue to 
its prevalence. 

_ III, Superstition in the abuse of sacramentals. 
IV. Superstition in the abuse of the principle of saintly intercession. 
V. Superstition in unlawful attempts to probe into the future. 
VI. Conclusion—The principle, observance of which will render 
superstition impossible, 


I. Superstition is a word that has been much tampered with, 
because it can be made to mean so many things. Its meaning de- 
pends largely upon the viewpoint of the speaker or writer. To the 
unbeliever, for example, all Christians in their beliefs and religious 
customs are superstitious. To the Christian who is not a Catholic, 
the man who believes in the Real Presence of Christ, who bends the 
knee before the Blessed Sacrament, who prays before the images of 
the saints, who wears the scapular, who honors the crucifix, is su- 
perstitious. All may agree upon the technical definition of the word, 
but, outside the Catholic Church there are many varieties in the in- 
terpretation of that definition, because there are many varieties of 
belief. 

As a matter of fact, too, the word is used even among Catholics 
both in a broader and narrower sense. In the former acceptance of 
the word it signifies all false worship, whether the error be found 
to lie in the object to which honor is given or in the incorrect man- 
ner of worshiping the true God. The heathen, amid the wilds of 
the uncivilized portions of the earth or in the unchanged civiliza- 
tions of the past, bowing before his idols of wood and stone or hon- 
oring with divine worship the celestial orb of light is, in a true and 
real sense, guilty of superstition. Likewise, the believer in the true 
God, who worshiping God, nevertheless refuses to worship in the 
manner prescribed by God Himself as indicated in His own Word 
or in the voice of His Church, is rightly considered guilty of super- 
Stition. 
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With the consideration of the sin in this sense we are not at 
present concerned, nor are we concerned with those objections 
against the Catholic faith which are made by men who wrongly call 
superstitions those beliefs and practices which we know to be sanc- 
tioned by God and the teachings of the Church and reason itself. 
Nor is it our intention to concern ourselves with those remnants of 
paganism, those natural superstitions which are found the world 
over in many popular and local customs. They are none the less 
to be condemned; none the less to be eradicated from our lives. 
Oftentimes the very one who is all too ready to detect superstition in 
the devotion of a soul to its patron saint, will give a perhaps un- 
conscious and perhaps unprofessed assent to the very commonest 
of superstitious ideas. To consider Friday an unlucky day, or as 
a day unfit for the starting of a journey; to refuse to be one of 
thirteen to sit at a table; to consider it unlucky to break a mirror; 
to place a horseshoe over the door for good luck; to find in charms, 
such as a four-leaved clover, assurances of good fortune, these are 
but a few of the multitude of superstitions in which the popular 
fancy indulges and which are unworthy of an intelligent being. 

2. Rather we are to consider those superstitions which may at 
times accompany practices of faith. Such superstitions are the de- 
generation of true belief; they are the excrescences of faith itself. 
They argue not the absence of faith, but rather its presence, and 
also its abuse. It is not useless that we should be warned against 
them, for it is ever incumbent upon us to keep our religion pure 
and undefiled. As it is necessary to remove the growths that cling 
to the hull of a vessel, that the vessel itself may not suffer injury 
nor its usefulness and speed be affected, so is it required that we 
keep the ship of faith free from those abuses that would degrade and 
defile it. . 

We may say that superstition consists in ascribing to created 
things powers which they do not possess, either by nature or in 
virtue of the prayers of the Church. With this definition kept 
clearly and substantially before our minds, we can see how, unless 
they realize constantly the prerogatives of God and the supernatural 
character of religion, some of the faithful may fall into superstitious 
practices. It must be borne in mind, however, that while we admit 
the possibility of this sin among the faithful, we by no means admit 
it to be so general as many of the opponents of the Church would 
say. Many have not hesitated to charge whole peoples with it; 
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but such a charge is unfounded and springs either from prejudice 
or ignorance. As a rule it is from a lack of knowledge that the 
charge is begotten. Mistaking the true character of the peoples in 
question, mistaking their familiarity with religious things for a con- 
tempt of religious things, mistaking their expressions of fervid de- 
votion for sinful exaggerations, mistaking the outward act and de- 
meanor for the expression of something which does not really exist 
within the soul, these objectors jump at conclusions which are any- 
thing but complimentary to the subjects they dissect. We speak 
not therefore of seeming superstition, but of that superstition which 
is real and therefore sinful, a thing which is as much condemned 
by God as is the sin of theft or of adultery. 

3. There are some phases of Catholic practice and devotion in 
which, more than others, this perversion of faith which is called su- 
perstition is liable to appear. The first of these, at which we may 
glance, is the matter of the sacramentals. These are in themselves 
useful and proper; but that they may be both, they must be em- 
ployed with a knowledge of their character and of the object for 
which they are sanctioned. Christ Himself instituted certain means 
of grace, means that infallibly impart grace of the Holy Spirit 
to the soul when they are sought with the necessary conditions ful- 
filled. These we call Sacraments. To attribute to any of the sacra- 
mentals a power such as the Sacraments possess would be super- 
stition, for it is from the prayers of the Church and not directly from 
God that these means of devotion derive their value. The blessing 
used by the priest in setting apart certain things thus rendered sacred, 
is given in the name of the Church and does not take to itself any 
power that is divine. The sign of the Cross, the crucifix, the rosary, 
the scapular, medals, the ashes at the beginning of Lent, the palms. 
on Palm Sunday, all these have their legitimate purposes, good and 
holy. They serve to incite devotion; to increase, when lawfully em- 
ployed, the love of God in the soul; to fulfil the special purposes 
for which they were instituted by the Church; but when some at- 
tribute them to a greater efficacy than they possess in the mind of the 
Church or could possess, they are guilty of giving to them a super- 
stitious value. Let us.cite a few abuses sometimes found among 
those who are indeed filled with faith, but who in certain practices 
go to a sinful excess. To wear, for example, a crucifix or a medal 
or the scapular in the belief that it is a kind of charm that will of 
itself protect the wearer from harm, from death by accident, or fire, 
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or drowning and so on, is nothing short of superstition. It is seen 
that not the wearing of these but the wearing of them with the 
wrong intention is what makes the sin. They have their legitimate 
purposes, and when the wearer is in thorough accord with these 
they serve rather as helps than hindrances. to the true spirit of de- 
votion and religion. We can not be too careful in such matters, 
for to allow such practices to degenerate into customs akin to the 
idolatries and superstitions of the pagans ‘is to bring ridicule and 
contumely upon the true Religion from those who are but too ready 
to detect flaws and to attribute them to the Church itself. At the 
same time it would be the height of cowardice and folly to sacrifice 
one jot or tittle of the time-honored devotions or sacred customs 
or holy things that have been sanctioned by the Church and are in 
thorough accord with the natural and reasonable demands of the 
soul. 

4. Another principle of Catholic faith which, through its abuse, 
sometimes has degenerated, in individual cases, and may at times 
degenerate into superstition, is that of the intercession of the saints. 
Our belief in this matter is as simply stated as it is thoroughly | 
reasonable. We look upon the holy ones of God, who have fought 
the battle of life unto victory, who live with Christ in heaven, as 
souls who can pray for us, who can intercede with God for our wel- 
fare. If we do not hesitate to ask those upon earth, and especially — 
those who lead good lives, to pray for us; if the prayer of the just 
man, even in the time of our earthly pilgrimage, availeth much, 
surely it is not a violation of any right of God nor a derogation 
from His powers to suppose that the saints may likewise pray for - 
us. Superstition however arises from attributing to the saints a 
power that is the possession of God alone and from the expectation 
that they personally will grant favors and answers to petitions 
which it is within the power of Divinity alone to bestow. Many 
spurious prayers are circulated in which the language is such that 
it can be considered only as fostering superstition. When we are 
told, for example, that the recital of such a prayer, or its recital 
at fixed times, or a special number of times or days, will infallibly 
obtain from the saint to whom it is addressed the favor asked; 
when it is believed that the swallowing of papers containing the 
pictures of the Blessed Virgin or another of the saints will infallibly 
work a cure of disease; when we are informed that certain ex- 
travagant and impossible promises will be infallibly fulfilled through 
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prayers to the saints, we are, beyond doubt, in the region of super- 
stition, for such things are nothing but the giving to creatures that 
which is the prerogative of God alone. Lately, I remember meet- 
ing an instance of this kind which will serve as a warning. A 
prayer was circulated with preposterous conditions attached. The 
recipient was to recite the prayer a fixed number of times, but fur- 
ther, was to send it to nine other persons with the same instruc-- 
tions. These details were to be followed under penalty of dire pun- 
ishment if not performed. This is nothing but the grossest super- 
stition and should be, with all things like it, discountenanced and 
discouraged by every Catholic that loves his faith and his Church. 
5. Divine power, again, is attributed to things created, and con- 
sequently there exists the sin of superstition, when from other 
sources than God Himself a knowledge of the future is sought. The 
future belongs to God and to God alone. He may reveal it, and may 
reveal it in any manner He pleases. There can be no question, judg- 
ing from historical incidents and facts in the lives of the saints and 
in the records of religion from the beginning, that God has some- 
times made known things beyond the present. Nor would it be sin- 
ful for anyone to seek such a knowledge from God, if it be sought 
with spiritual motives and for the sake of the soul. When, however, 
it is sought in any other way, the seeker is guilty of superstition. 
One of the prevalent practices of this sort, existing among the edu- 
cated as well as the uneducated classes, is the consultation of for- 
tune-tellers, who, by this or that means, profess to be able to reveal 
the future of our lives. The mysterious probing into time yet un- 
born, to bring forth its products, seems to have a fascination for 
many minds and to lead them easily astray from the dictates of 
common sense. It is this craving for the knowledge of the future 
that leads people to consult not only the fortune-teller, but also the 
mediums of spiritism and other vagaries. It is just here, in the 
midst of the subtle workings of the human mind that is ever seeking 
the solution of the mysterious, that there is evident the need of an 
authoritative voice to say what are and what are not the proper 
methods to be employed in the search. It is because of the absence 
of such an authority outside the Church that we find that these 
forms of superstition are far more prevalent among non-Catholics 
than among Catholics. In the divinely instituted Church, appointed 
by Christ to be the palpable spiritual guide for man upon earth, we 
have a protecting power that secures us and guards us from errors 
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that might otherwise attract. And it is this very thing-that renders 
delinquencies of this character graver when committed by the Cath- 
olic than when indulged in by those who have no teacher upon 
whom they may depend. The spiritual knowledge given, the 
spiritual care bestowed, thé numerous means for spiritual advance- 
ment sanctioned by the Catholic Church are all-sufficient for the life 
of the soul. To the one that appreciates all these at their full worth, 
and that uses them in the proper way, there is no need of the su- 
perstitious invention of the human mind. 

6. In this consideration of the subject we have but touched upon 
some of the sins of this class against the virtue of faith; nor is 
more necessary. For, after all, there is but question of one of the 
very fundamental principles of religion. If that principle be duly un- 
derstood, and there is nothing simpler, there need be no danger 
of the sin. The principle is that the power which belongs to God 
alone must not be attributed to a creature. The earth, all created 
nature of itself gives glory to God; and as such may be used by 
man to express his worship for his Maker. But nature and all 
things thus employed must be truly subservient to the-idea of wor- 
ship, the internal sense of worship, existent in the soul and heart 
of man. As the love of one human being for another which has its 
home within and may be properly expressed in outward action, de- 
generates into sin when expressed in an inordinate manner, so too 
our worship of the true God, while having its legitimate external 
manifestation, sinks into the basest superstition when it is external- 
ized in unseemly and improper ways. 

Knowing the true principles and aware of the dangers of de- 
generation in worship, it is for us, each and all, to keep within our 
own souls, and to secure from others, a great respect for our 
faith, by preserving it altogether free from superstitious practices. 
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XLVIII. THE UNIVERSAL FITNESS OF THE CHURCH. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“In the days of these kingdoms the God of Heaven will set up a kingdom 
that shall never be destroyed, and his kingdom shall not be delivered up to 
another people, and it shall break in pieces and shall consume all these king- 
doms, and itself shall stand forever.”—Dan. ii, 44. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The king’s dream; its interpretation; its fulfilment. 

Change and progress leading to decay and death a law of na- 

ture, é. g., all human institutions, all philosophies. Progress in the mani- 

festation of God’s Providence to man. 

Ill. The world now in the stage of manhood. Further develop- 

ments sure to come in the physical order. Christ’s Church final as seen 

from its character; the prophecies and words of institution. It pos- 

sesses the Holy Spirit and Christ Himself, therefore it is adaptable to 
the needs of all nations and of all times. 

The mission of the Church brings with it the grace to fulfil 
that work. No new and continuous miracle needed. Just the action of 
its God-given nature. History as well as Scripture a very strong proof 
that the Catholic Church is the Church of God. Comparison with Ma- 
homedanism and Buddhism. The Church does not enslave the ignorant 
children of her flock. One conclusion. She is supported by God. 


I. Long ages ago a great king of the East, Nabuchodonosor, was 
thinking on his bed of what should come to pass in the future, and 
it pleased God to reveal it to him in a vision. There appeared before 
him a great figure of terrible aspect; its head was of fine gold, the 
breast and the arms of silver, the belly and thighs of brass, the legs of 
iron, the feet half iron and half clay. Then a stone cut without hands 
from a mountain struck the statue, which immediately crumbled into 
dust and was carried away by the wind; the stone grew into a moun- 
tain and filled the whole earth. According to the explanation of the 
prophet Daniel the figure represented the great empires of an- 
tiquity, and the stone was to be a great, eternal and universal king- 
dom established by God Himself. That kingdom was to be in this 
world, and yet not of this world; for all that is of this world must 
of necessity pass away. The Catholic Church alone fulfils the 
prophecy. There have been other kingdoms of almost worldwide 
extent, but they have not endured. _ Only one has been at the same 
time universal, and permanent, and established by the hand of God; 
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that one is the Catholic Church, and it stands without a com- 
petitor. 

Five centuries after that vision the Son of God came on earth. 
He established His kingdom, and declared the fulfilment of the old 
prophecy in terms that correspond to those used by Daniel. His 
Church was to be the sole one. “There shall be one fold and one 
shepherd” (John x, 16). It was to be for every land: “Going there- 
fore teach ye all nations” (Matt. xxviii, 19). It was to last for- 
ever: “Behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation 
of the world” (Matt. xxviii, 20). It was to be proof against the 
destructive forces of violence, falsehood and corruption: “The gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it” (Matt. xvi, 18). 

These prerogatives constitute the Catholicity, 7. e., the universality 
of the Church, which is one of the four great marks by which she 
is designated in prophecy and distinguished in history. Of all the 
qualities of the Church of Jesus Christ this one is so pre-eminent 
and so markedly her own, that it has given her the name by which 
she is known in the world. While others are called the church of 
this or that country, or named after their founders, like Mahomed- 
anism and Calvinism, the proper name of Christ’s Church, the name 
which ephemeral sects have vainly tried to wrest from her, has al- 
ways been the Universal Church, 1. e., the Catholic Church. 

The accomplishment of Daniel’s prophecy is grand and im- 
posing as the vision of the great king which he interpreted. Na- 
buchodonosor was stricken with awe and troubled in mind when 
he saw the stone, cut without hands, destroy the statue and fill the 
whole earth. The foes of the Catholic Church would do well to 
imitate him, to consider the wonderful facts before them, and in- 
quire into their meaning. The universal existence of the Church 
is the greatest historical fact in the period between the Ascension of 
Our Lord and the present day. Wherever the student of the past 
roves in his investigations the Church is ever before him, like an all- 
pervading presence. In every great question of our own days, the 
philosopher, the statesman, the man of science, meet the Catholic 
Church face to face, and have to reckon with her. In every land the 
Church has taken root and flourished, not with the artificial life 
of the exotic, but as if a native of the climate and a product of the 
soil. The path of history leads us through countless ruins and the 
graves of the mighty dead. Not only the empires seen by Nabucho- 
donosor, but many others have grown, held sway, and fallen into 
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darkest oblivion. The dominion of a line of kings or of some great 
republic has run on for a thousand years till men thought it well- 
nigh immortal, and then has vanished like a cloud in the summer 
sky. Languages have died out, civilizations have come to maturity, 
disappeared before a flood of barbarism, and revived again. Races 
of men have passed away. New worlds have been created by dis- 
covery and the overflow from old countries. Again and again the 
whole aspect of the earth has been renewed. And while all things 
come and go, one majestic figure remains, surviving all catastro- 
phes, the same under every sky, speaking the language of every na- 
tion, yet compelled to have one language of her own, on account of 
her own universal unchanging existence and the changing forms 
of all things else. This grandeur of the Church has forced an 
enemy to acknowledge in one of the best known passages of Eng- 
lish literature, that she will live on when the greatest works of our 
civilization have crumbled to dust. In the same sense we may apply 
the words of the psalmist: “They shall perish but thou remainest ; 
and all of them shall grow old as a garment; and as a vesture thou 
shalt change them and they shall be changed. But thou art always 
the self-same and thy years shall not fail. The children of thy 
servants shall continue, and their seed shall be directed for ever” 
(Ps. ci, 27-29). 

So far we have been considering the material Universality of the 
Church, the mere fact of her existence in all times and all places. 
This is only one aspect of the matter, and it would be of little ac- 
count were not the Church universal in another and a higher sense, 
in the sense of enjoying a special fitness and suitableness to every 
age, every race, and every country of the world. This is the most 
important element in the Catholicity of the Church; it is a more 
evident argument of her divinity than even her world-wide exist- 
ence; it places her more decisively outside the class of simply hu- 
man institutions. 

II. The natural course of all things in this world is to grow vig- 
orously for a time till they reach their prime to do their work, and 
then fall into decrepitude, decay and extinction. Long before they 
actually leave the world of existence they have virtually left it 
by becoming unfit for their purpose, useless and obstructive. All 
living things have in them the seeds of dissolution. But there is a 
force outside them which is more fatal still, and that is the always 
active principle of Progress. The world goes on and leaves them 
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behind. This is a-sacred law impressed on the world by its Cre- 
ator; it is a law of life and at the same time a cause of death. In 
order that life may go on continuously, whether in the material 
universe, or in the world of human society, in order’ ’to prevent 
stagnation, which would be death, there must be changes; those 
things that have done their work must be moved out of the way, 
other beings must come forth adapted to the new conditions ; these 
keep pace for awhile with the general life, and then in turn lag 
behind and die. No earthly thing can keep up with progress; 
nothing can stem its advance; nothing can resist the destruction 
which it brings. So does the sun maintain the continuity of vege- 
tation by ever giving life and inflicting death. Its light and warmth 
call forth each spring new generations of flowers, which day by day 
increase in size and beauty. But the unfaltering daily course of 
the sun, and its increasing heat are too much for the endurance and 
frail life of the flower ; it can not keep up the race; and long before 
the first blasts of winter it has withered and dropped from its stalk, 
scattered by the same sunbeams which had charmed it into life. 

Of all human institutions, however venerable by age and origin,. 
however protected by the reverence of mankind, not one is im- 
mortal. Forms of government and systems of philosophy, the con- 
jectures of science and habits of life, all are constructions of the 
human mind and are subject to its limitations. They are adapted 
to wants and “istes that are changeable, and are inspired by men’s 
knowledge of things as they are at present, and not as they will be 
in days to come. The times march rapidly, the world grows daily 
wiser and more exacting, and things which suit the requirements of © 
one age fail to meet those of the next. Everything must submit to- 
continual improvements in order to be kept efficient; one bit of the 
machine after another must be replaced, till at last nothing of the 
original remains: When this can no longer be done the machine 
becomes useless, it is condemned, and must be broken up. 

So universal, so irresistible is this law of human progress, that even. 
the dealings of God’s Providence with men have had to pass through 
successive stages of perfection. For twenty centuries mankind was. 
under the natural law handed down by family tradition from Adam.. 
There was no code of precept committed to writing, no ceremonial: 
law defining methods of worship. Conscience was each man’s 
guide. The head of the family or tribe was the religious as well 
as. civil ruler; he gave the laws, he offered sacrifice according to 
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his own discretion. As men became more numerous tribes were 
combined into nations, a larger organization became necessary, and 
religion had to keep pace with social progress. A written revela- 
tion was given, a special priesthood appointed, the forms of wor- 
ship carefully laid down. That dispensation lasted another two 
thousand years. The Israelites had become a nation, and obtained 
a land for their abode. At first ruled by God through the priest- 
hood, then by judges who raised themselves to eminence by their 
talents, the country became a monarchy; then a kind of republic, 
and at last a province of the Roman Empire. At length the whole 
system was worn out and left behind as mankind progressed. Uni- 
versal corruption prevailed throughout the world, and all nations 
looked for a Redeemer to begin a new era. The time arrived for 
a crisis both in the natural and the supernatural order. Jesus 
Christ came and renewed the face of the earth; He overthrew the 
old system, and founded a new religion. He commenced a New 
Testament, a new dispensation, a new order in the dealings of 
Divine Providence with mankind. An entirely new set of ideas 
were planted in the human race; these were the germs of new in- 
stitutions, of a new commencement in human progress, and they 
mark a definite, broad separation in history between two worlds, 
the ancient and the modern. From that time there has been a 
regular advance, always on the same lines, a steady growth of one 
and the same spirit; although with many checks and occasional 
temporary or local retrogression. 

III. We have now arrived at the chief era, and in a sense the 
final era, of the world’s existence. After passing through the 
periods of childhood and youth, the world is now in the stage of 
manhood. It has received from God all that it needs for working 
out its destiny; there are no new forces to be communicated to it 
of revealed truth, of divine example, of grace. How far advanced 
the world is in manhood, how long it yet has to run, we can not 
judge. But we may safely assume that it has yet a considerable 
course before it, and many triumphs to achieve in its progress. 
Great as are the wonders we have seen, there are probably still 
greater yet to come. Every power wrested by man from nature 
serves as an instrument to extract still more from the great treas- 
ures which God has imbedded in the deep recesses of the universe. 
Great changes in the order of human life must follow necessarily 
on the greater knowledge and greater power gained. Much that 
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we have now will become antiquated, and must pass away somehow 
or other, perhaps by gradual replacement, perhaps by violent and 
destructive revolutions. An epoch of rapid progress means a more 
rapid succession of life, and death, and life again. 

And what of the Catholic Church? Will the bark of Peter be 
left high and dry on the banks, to bleach and drop to pieces while 
the torrent of progress rushes on? Must Christianity be trans- 
formed to suit the new requirements of mankind? Or must it per- 
haps be replaced by a totally new religion? Outside the Catholic 
Church most men are convinced that one or other of these things 
must happen. The members of the various separated sects are set- 
ting their houses in order under pressure of necessity. They feel 
themselves out of harmony with the age, and so are revising their 
confessions of faith, reconsidering their position, trying to amalga- 
mate, and splitting up still further; they are shedding unpopular 
doctrines and thereby making all connected doctrines untenable; 
or, as in some cases, picking up fragments of Catholic truth pre- 
viously rejected, and trying to piece them again into their decaying 
garments. 

The charter of God’s kingdom in the new era makes it evident 
that that kingdom was not to be subject to the law which makes 
all things else deteriorate, and grow antiquated, and die. Christ’s 
religion is not such as the Jewish, not a mere temporary expedient 
for one stage of human progress, a preparation for something bet- 
ter, a type of things to come. The prophecies and the words of 
institution used by our Lord indicate that the new religion was to 
be complete and final. It is the fulfilment of all figures; it is the 
new Jerusalem, whose gates are to stand open day and night for- 
ever to welcome the multitude of the Gentiles; its sun shall go 
down no more, and its moon shall not decrease, for the Lord shall 
be unto it for an everlasting light ; in it, the true house of Jacob, the 
Messias shall reign forever, and of His kingdom there shall be no 
end ; it shall see the end of all other kingdoms, and itself shall stand 
forever ; the kingdom of God will never be taken away from it and 
transferred to another; the Holy Ghost will teach it all truth, and 
the kings to come He will show it. Such a Church can need no re- 
modeling, no replacing by another, no alteration or pruning down 
in matters of doctrine. In itself, in the eternal possession of the 
Holy Spirit and Our Lord Jesus, it has that which adapts it to every 
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age of the world, and enables it to carry out its appointed work 
forever. 

IV. It is a law of Providence that when God lays a duty on any- 
one He gives the grace and power to fulfil it. Moses represented 
his natural incapacity and was reproved by God; the prophet Jere- 
mias also, and the Lord answered him: “Say not, I am a child; for 
thou shalt go to all that-I shall send thee to; and whatsoever I shall 
command thee thou shalt speak” (Jer. i, 7). If the office of the 
Church requires qualities that no other institution possesses we may 
be assured that God will give them. The chief requirement in a 
Universal Church is that it should be adapted in character to all the 
nations that it has to teach, that it should not be inferior to them in 
advancement, not incapable of guiding, not unworthy of their ven- 
eration. Can we imagine God setting over men an authority that 
was unfit to influence them? Could He give the Church a universal 
existence and universal authority without giving it the necessary 
accompaniment of universal fitness? Could He appoint a supreme 
guide to hold His place on earth, and yet allow it to grow old, en- 
feebled, opposed to the due progress of humanity, and noxious in- 
stead of useful to men? This would be indeed keeping the letter of 
the promises and violating their spirit; this would indeed be giving 
the children stones when they asked for bread. It is blasphemy to 
suppose such a thing. 

It is incredible that God should maintain in existence by miracu- 
lous power a Church which He had destined to be incapable of 
doing the work of a Church. It would be an anomaly. It would 
be a more extraordinary miracle than the gift of perpetual life to 
the Church if God withheld from it the gift of perpetual fitness for all 
times. It would be giving with one hand and taking away with the 
other, to grant life without that which enabled the life to accomplish 
its object. If God has the power to preserve the Church in con- 
tinual existence, He can as easily preserve it in a state of efficiency. 
If the Church has vitality enough to resist the ravages of time and 
the assaults of the world and Satan, it is to be presumed that it has 
vitality enough to keep abreast of human progress. 

In order to arrive at this conclusion it is not necessary to appeal 
to the promises of Holy Scripture, or the presence of God in the 
Church. Catholics know that their Church is in harmony with prog- 
ress because God is with it; but the mere existence of the Church 
is sufficient evidence to non-Catholics that, whether the Church be 
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of God or not, if is at any rate not opposed to human wants and 
human advancement. We have already seen its power of progress; 
it sweeps on ruthlessly through the centuries carrying all before it ; 
all things must go with it or be destroyed. It is impossible to ob- 
struct it for long together ; the longer such resistance continues and 
the more successful it may seem to be, so much greater will be the 
catastrophe when destruction comes. If anything is found existing, 
and flourishing and gaining ground, as is the Catholic Church, we 
may be certain that it is not obstructive and unprogressive. It 
must be fundamentally in accord with the spirit of progress, how- 
ever loudly this be denied by factious opponents. If the Catholic 
Church be really what her enemies say, if she be an effete, worn- 
out, retrogressive, pernicious system, how can they account for the 
fact that she exists and prospers as she does? History affords no 
example of such a thing. Dying institutions may linger long and 
struggle fiercely, but the signs of their decrepitude are evident, 
and they must surely go; they do not renew their youth like the 
eagle, as the Church is ever doing, nor do they go on increasing 
steadily in bulk and in vigor, in influence, and in the respect of man- 
kind. Such an exceptional fact must have an exceptional cause. In 
the ordinary course of events an obsolete system, such as the Cath- 
olic Church is said to be, could not possibly have survived through 
so many centuries of irresistible progress. There is but one al- 
ternative. Only the miraculous power of God could keep such a 
Church alive in defiance of the laws of the universe, and as we have 
seen, such a miracle is not to be expected. 

Our opponents try to escape from this conclusion. They bring up 
various forms of fanaticism like Mahomedanism and Buddhism, 
which have not only survived through ages, but have commenced to 
revive anew in this century. But it is to be remarked that these 
survivals or revivals do not take place in the presence of the prog- 
ress of the nineteenth century. A worthless system of religion or 
government may go on indefinitely while it is fenced in rigidly from 
contact with the outer world. But as soon as it comes face to face 
with civilization it withers up and dies. So have the great Ma- 
homedan empires died of inanition; so are the ancient religions of 
India dying by the hand, not of conquest, but of education ; so, too, 
Japan, when after two thousand years of seclusion it was opened to 
the world, saw the necessity of changing at once all its institutions ; 
thus it saved its national life, instead of allowing it to be trampled 
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out of existence in a vain struggle with progress. The Catholic 
Church has never lived in that seclusion which lengthens the life of 
worn-out institutions beyond their proper span. She is never out- 
side the influence of the advancing side of humanity; at times she 
has led it; she has always been in the midst of it. Her rulers have 
always been men of intellect and cultivation; her schools have al- 
ways led the way in education; her influence has always been 
dominant in literature, law, science and social reforms. She has 
flourished among surroundings that would have overwhelmed and 
destroyed her had she ever been really behind her age. 

Another calumny is that the Church maintains her influence by 
crushing the intelligence, enslaving the soul, tyrannizing over the 
the weak and ignorant. It is an utter impossibility. There. were 
times when this could be done, but they have passed away. Protes- 
tantism and Mahomedanism, armed with the power of fire and 
sword, were able, in certain quarters of the world, to extinguish for 
a time the Catholic faith; but their dominion failed as soon as mod- 
ern freedom, and general intercourse, and criticism came into being. 
A tyranny over one nation has become impossible in these days of 
progress; the military power of the greatest monarchy could not 
maintain it; the most backward of starving populations would not 
endure it. It is inconceivable that any institution, especially one 
with no coercive power of wealth or the sword, should be able, in 
this nineteenth century, to hold down by fraud or tyranny a world- 
wide community, embracing men of every character, of every na- 
tion, of every pursuit, men of knowledge and shrewdness, and above 
all imbued with the sense of freedom and the consciousness of their 
rights. 

The persons who think that such explanations account for the - 
phenomenon which the Catholic Church presents, must either believe 
that she has a magical power more exorbitant than any Catholic 
claims for her, or they must have a very inadequate opinion of prog- 
ress and its power of sweeping obstacles from its path. Right 
reason alone can hold a wide and permanent sway over human in- 
telligence ; real goodness alone can command the love and enthusiasm 
of multitudes ; and even then they require the influx of divine grace 
to make their power universal. If the Catholic Church has exerted 
such an influence as this for eighteen hundred years and exerts it 
still, there is but one adequate explanation, viz., that she is supported 
by God, and derives from Him both her indefectible life and her 
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universal fitness-to rule the: human race in every stage of its de- 
velopment. 

The enemies of the Church, even while condemning her, wonder 
at her unexampled adaptability to all circumstances. And indeed 
there is no such marvelous spectacle on earth. Age differs from 


age, country from country, all things vary according to time and 


place. The conditions that helped development in one period are 
unendurable fetters in the next. Only one institution goes on for 
ever, itself unchanged, yet adapting itself to every aspect of hu- 
manity. In every stage and society, under every form of govern- 
ment, from the center to the extremities of the world, there is one 
great figure that seems to preside over the destinies of men. It is a 
unique fact in history that the Church of the Catacombs should be 
the Church of the Middle Ages and the Church of the nineteenth 
century ; that it should adapt itself equally to the persecutions of the 
Roman empire and to princely domination in later times; that it 
should flourish alike in the monarchies of the old world and the 
democratic republics of the new; that it should be equally natural- 
ized in the capitals of Europe and the deserts of Africa, and the 
great prairies of the West; that it should mould to one faith and 
one worship the Asiatic and the American, the German and the 
Italian, the professors in universities and the islanders in the South- 
ern seas. That Church exists now and has the same predominance, 
not merely with her own children, but with the world at large of 
this day, as she had in the Ages of Faith. She is no fossil of bygone 
days, no interesting relic that has lost its utility and fills a shelf in 
a museum, but she has all the vigor and more than the influence 
that she has ever before possessed. The existence of the Church at 
the present day is an incontrovertible proof of her universal fitness. 
Her fitness for all times and places is an incontrovertible proof of 
her divine origin and authority. Scripture, and reason, and history, 
and present facts, combine to prove that the Catholic Church is the 
Church of Progress and the Church of the Living God. 
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XLIX. THE CHURCH AND MODERN PROGRESS. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“The judgment of death is for this man; because he hath prophecied 
against this city, as you have heard with your ears.”—Jerem. xxvi, II, 


SYNOPSIS.—I. An old yet ever-present objection against the Church is that 
she is the enemy of progress. This objection insisted on by all the 
enemies of the Church, Even her enemies give evidence in her favor, 
on particular points. If the objection were true, she could not have done 
so much good work, in fact would have ceased to exist. 

II, The institution and the history of the Church clearly prove 
that she is not and can not be the enemy of progress. 1. Her mission, 
even though spiritual, tends to the advancement of mankind. 2. Her 
relations to society, even in the temporal order, have the same ten- 
dency, though indirectly. 

III, The Church always concerned with the progress of man in 
every order, moral, intellectual, social. Concerned first of all with the 
spiritual advancement of men. She has ever taught that temporal prog- 
ress is to be esteemed in proportion to its relation to man’s final destiny; 
that the supernatural is to be song in preference to the natural. In 
this she follows Christ’s example. So she denounces the evils of the day, 
even though in doing so she may be charged with standing in the way 
of progress. 


I. If we are to believe the opinion that is current in a large sec- 
tion of the world, the Catholic Church has one great note or mark 
that always distinguishes her, she is the enemy of human progress. 
This is the first article of faith in a great many religious bodies; 
it is about the only article of faith on which the innumerable sects 
are jointly agreed; they have no other unity except that which 
gives them their name, the unity of protesting against the one 
true Church of God. As it is their unity so it is their strength. 
This view is so constant that it is considered to need no proof be- 
sides the fact that so many agree in holding it. It is a first prin- 
ciple. In a thousand forms it comes up every day. The Catholic 
Church, it is said, is always unprogressive and behind the age, it is 
committed to ignorance, it is the enemy of light and investigation, 
it enslaves the mind, and is the great obstacle to liberty; it és re- 
sponsible for paganism, which was its enemy of the first three cen- 
turies; for barbarism, which it gradually overthrew; for the cor- 
ruptions and civil tumults with which it had to contend while bring- 
ing society into a settled state; for the infidelity which is its present 
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foe. All the evils with which it contended, all the violations of its 
own laws by disobedient subjects, all that is evil in every national 
character or in the prevailing worldly spirit of each successive age, 
all the troubles that flowed from the neglect of its precepts, are set 
down as being the direct result of the Church’s action. Such is the 
tradition of falsehood that has grown up in the world. 

‘Whenever an investigator has the honesty to seek the bare truth 
and the courage to set it forth, he has come to the conclusion, in 
spite of his original prejudice, that the charges against the Church 
are untrue in that particular period which he has examined. It 
would be possible to gather from witnesses generally hostile to the 
Church a series of vindications of her character covering every 
period from the days of St. Peter to the days of Pius X. Some 
writers find Catholic doctrines reasonable and consistent through- 
out, and expose the influence for good which they have had on 
each generation. Others explain at length how the Catholic 
Church undermined paganism and created the early civilization of 
Europe. Others have dwelt on the influence of the Popes in shield- 
ing the people from the oppression of kings and nobles, and estab- 
lishing popular liberties. Others have taken up the monastic sys- 
tem, so calumniated by those who know nothing about it, and have 
shown what its services were to literature and learning, agriculture 
and wealth, ‘art and refinement of manners. Others have revealed 
the true character of the “glorious reformation,” with the misery, 
the immorality, the cruel wars that resulted from it. Some have 
devoted themselves to the glorification of certain saints who have 
been the special representatives of the Catholic spirit. Scores have 
borne witness to the unapproachable heroism of Catholic missionaries 
and religious orders, and to the success which they and they alone 
command. But these after all are the few; they speak only to one 
or another of the many points which calumny has distorted ; their 
evidence is slow in becoming widely known. A certain number may 
thus be brought to admit that, at some remote times, or in a few 
corners of the world, the Catholic Church has done a noble work; 
but they admit it only as an exception to the general rule; and they 
too join in the prevalent chorus against the Catholic Church as being 
hostile to mankind at least in her general tendency. * 

The enemies of the Church prove too much, and therefore they 
prove nothing. If their allegations were all true, the Catholic 
Church, as being the enemy of all human welfare, the obstacle to all 
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progress, the mother of ignorance, superstition and tyranny, would 
be simply the Evil Principle, the enemy of God as well as of man, 
and utterly incapable of any of those good and Christian works 
which everybody must admit she has wrought. If those charges 
were true they would prove indeed that the Catholic Church was 
not the one founded by the Apostles, and not the inheritor of the 
promises of Jesus Christ; but if they were true, the Catholic Church 
could not possibly have-preserved her existence up to the present 
day. For, supposing the Church to be an ordinary human institu- 
tion, she would long ago have been swept into nothingness by the 
overwhelming torrent of human progress. Supposing her to have 
been originally divine and to have been corrupted and to have failed 
like the Jewish church of old, then God would not have continued to 
her that indefectible life and energy which make her the sole excep- 
tion to the universal law of decay and death. The flourishing exist- 
ence of the Church shows that she meets a want in human nature; 
and while that is the case, it is not merely a falsehood, it is a folly 
to talk of her as essentially opposed to the worthy aspirations of 
mankind. 

Yet it is not to be wondered at that such gross untruths should 
be put forward and'should meet acceptance. The Church must ever 
be the butt of human passion, she is persecuted with a blind fury 
by all who differ from her, she has to suffer both open calumny 
and the more insidious misrepresentation of facts that are actual. 
Her enemies think that any weapon is good enough to use against 
her, and in their selection of arguments they do not consider what 
is true, but what is most damaging. The charge of being hostile 
to progress, to liberty, to enlightenment, is a very telling one. It 
makes the Church contemptible as well as hateful, it arrays against 
her one of the strongest impulses of humanity, and also one of the . 
strongest of illegitimate impulses, that of pride. The Church is 
represented as keeping mature humanity in the leading strings of 
infancy, denying it all independence, ignoring its dignity, and at 
the same time men are flattered by the assurance that they are suffi- 
cient by themselves for all purposes, that they need no guidance, and 
own no allegiance to any law but that of their own interest. Hence 
the great jealousy of any authority that presumes to dictate to 
them. There is also a general suspicion of what is old, as if it 
must be inferior to what is modern, as if nothing will suit our su- 
perior cultivation but what we have devised for ourselves; and it 
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is found impossible to realize that the Church like Him who is her 
life is ever new while ever ancient; and that while all things else 
grow antiquated she ever renews her youth. Then also there is 
much ambiguity about the term “Modern Progress.” Progress it- 
self has many departments, and it is not every kind of progress that 
is beneficial. There are many modern and prevalent ideas which are 
neither progressive nor beneficial, and there is a great deal of 
progress which is by no means modern. Hence there is much mis- 
understanding of the attitude of the Church, and much opportunity, 
consequently, of misrepresenting it. 

II. Let us consider what has been the attitude of the Church to- 
ward the progress of mankind. The new doctrines that Our Lord 
made known to the world contained all the germs of future prog- 
ress. Christian principles first made their way among men, formed 
a new character in them and then became the basis of all the insti- 
tutions which their social life required. It was not the direct ob- 
ject of religion to draw up constitutions, to carry on government, to 
dictate codes of law, to regulate the internal affairs of states or their 
relations to one another. Its object was to re-create human nature 
according to the model of God in Jesus Christ, to start a new set of 
ideas and higher principles of conduct. The germs of the new order 
of things were chiefly a more complete knowledge of God and the 
future life, closer union with God by love and by the Holy Euchar- 
ist, the example of Our Lord’s virtues, the brotherhood and equality 
of all men, liberty, charity or universal love, and strict justice. On 
this foundation a new society was to be formed; the application of 
these principles and all minor details were left to be worked out by 
such as were fitted for the task, and in various ways, according to 
the circumstances of each community. The principles themselves 
were final and eternal, the forms in which they were embodied were 
subject to variation. The Church, the teacher of religion, was the 
repository of these ideas; it was her duty to maintain them in their 
purity and keep them constantly before mankind. Her office then 
was eternal, and she was to be the ultimate source of all progress, 
in all times, and all places. Yet the Church was not to be the sole 
administrative power ; she was not to be ruler and legislator, secular 
teacher and sanitary engineer, as in the early times of Israel. Re- 
ligion was her department, she was supreme in matters of faith and 
morals, and the civil power was supreme in other departments. 
She was the interpreter of religious ideas, and these were to be the 
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life of all secular action in society outside. This is the key to the 
position of the Catholic Church in regard to progress; this is her 
proper function in society. 

The conditions of society, however, did not permit the Church 
to confine herself to her special duties; she was compelled at times 
to take on her certain other duties which belonged to the State, but 
which the State had not the means of fulfilling. In the barbarous 
days which intervened between the old and the new civilization, 
almost the only educated men in Europe were the ecclesiastics ; they 
alone valued the arts of peace, and understood all methods of gov- 
ernment and discipline except those of camps. They did not forget 
that they were citizens as well as Churchmen, and, as a conse- 
quence of their higher education, the chief civic duties devolved on 
them. Bishops were, of necessity, often temporal princes, and gen- 
erally they were the chief councillors of their sovereigns. The 
clergy, being in touch with every class, were the intermediaries be- 
tween kings and people; they taught subjects to obey for conscience’ 
sake, they laid down the duties of rulers and insisted on their per- 
formance. They were always on the side of freedom against arbi- 
trary power, they founded the popular liberties in every country, 
they declared when kings had forfeited by their misdeeds their claim 
to allegiance. It must be remembered also that the first declaration 
of liberty and the rights of man emanated from the Church when 
she set her face against slavery and finally abolished it in Europe. 
In another way, progress was advanced by the great works of public 
utility undertaken by the bishops or monasteries. In our days they 
are carried out by companies of capitalists, who take them up either 
as investments for their own savings, or as the means of appro- 
priating for themselves the savings of others. Wherever the Church 
held power formerly we find aqueducts and roads and bridges, hos- 
pitals and schools, rivers embanked, marshes drained, harbors built ; 
and all this at no expense to the community, and with no burden of 
debt for posterity. We pride ourselves on our universal education 
as one of the chief signs of our progress. For ages, when our bar- 
barous ancestors despised and impeded education as useless and un- 
manly, the Church alone held up the torch of knowledge; she pre- 
served ancient literature and commenced the new; she founded col- 
leges and universities everywhere; she kept science and art alive, 
and persevered till she made knowledge a power in the world. 
In the monastery schools education was really free; the father not 
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only was exempt from payment for the instruction of his own chil- 
dren, but he was exempt from being taxed to provide free education 
for the children of others. 

The Church had also a great influence on account of her landed 
possessions, and this influence was used for the benefit and the prog- 
ress of men. She protected the poor and oppressed, she restrained 
the tyranny of kings and barons, she discouraged war and miti- 
gated its ferocity and destructiveness when she could not prevent it, 
cultivated the arts of peace, settled the newly converted barbarians 
and formed them into industrial communities; she organized labor, 
so as to improve its efficiency and secure it due remuneration. What 
is all this but advancement and progress? Yet again the Church im- 
planted certain mental. and moral habits which are more important 
for human development. than even her great material contributions 
toward it. These habits were the idea of justice, the idea of broth- 
erly love, the idea of honor, the idea of respect for authority. These 
ideas, founded on religion, are dying out now with the decay of 
religion, so that they are hardly recognized among men; and in con- 
sequence the benefits of civilization are being diminished and its 
forces turned to evi! account. 

These are but a few examples of what the Catholic Church has 
done for the advancement of the world. There are many other in- 
stances in which the Church has taken upon herself burdens which 
did not properly belong to her province. Her clergy undertook 
them in their capacity of citizens rather than as ecclesiastics, and in 
default of others who had capacity for them. As time goes on the 
various classes of citizens become capable of undertaking their own 
duties, and the Church retires, or more often is dispossessed with 
contumely as having usurped those duties. She confines herself 
more exclusively to her own spiritual duties, she ceases to be what 
she temporarily was, the leader of all kinds of progress. She is 
accused then of lagging behind, of having changed her character 
and become useless. It is only that the demands upon her have 
changed. She still is ready when occasion offers to undertake again 
the teaching of civilization as well as of religion; and every day 
she shows that she has not lost those abilities which formerly she 
exercised. 

III. The Church has always been concerned, and now as much 
as formerly, with the real progress of men, 4. ¢., their moral and in- 
tellectual advancement, their social order, their happiness, and the 
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averting of the evils of war, disease and the like, even although 
these lie outside the sphere of strictly spiritual progress. But there 
is another department of worldly progress, it is that which is sim- 
ply material, or rather it consists of the instruments of progress, 
wealth, comfort, inventions, machinery, commerce, rapid transport, 
great buildings, sanitary improvements and such like. Although 
the Church has taken her full share in the development of these, 
still they lie further outside her principal object, and, in later times 
especially, she has devoted less attention to them. At the same time 
men are getting to value these things more and more, and to set 
them, not only above spiritual interests, but above the higher worldly 
interests of mankind. Material progress has come to be considered 
as the real substance of progress and an end in itself, instead of the 
means and instrument of progress. The Church has not shared in this 
exorbitant appreciation of material achievements. She has pointed 
out that their advantages are not unmixed; that, according to the 
way they are used, they may be injurious as well as beneficial ; 
that they may be prejudicial to the highest progress of man, and 
that their use must be controlled and subordinated to the spiritual 
laws of justice and charity. She has fought, not against such things 
in themselves, but against excess in the appreciation of them or the 
use of them. While admitting the excellence of these natural vir- 
tues which conduce to temporal prosperity, such as industry, thrift, 
independence of mind, enterprise, cleanliness, she insists that hu- 
mility, chastity, devotion, self-restraint are on a much higher level. 
She exalts the supernatural above the merely natural, places eternity 
before time, the soul before the body. The burden of her teaching 
is: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these 
things shall be added to you” (Matt. vi, 33). So Our Lord Jesus 
Christ commanded, and so He asked. Having all knowledge and all 
power, He did not discover to men the secrets of electricity hidden 
for ages in the recesses of nature, He did not organize commerce, 
and banking, and the system of credit; He did not open up undis- 
covered continents; when He was invited to divide the inheritance 
between two brothers, He refused and merely bade them beware of 
covetousness. The Catholic Church has followed this example, and 
this is one chief foundation of the charge against her that she is 
the enemy of progress. Events are justifying the provisions of the 
Church. Material progress is benefiting many, but on the whole it 
has not conduced to the progress of the multitudes. The increase 
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of wealth has flowed into the pockets of the few; with the increase 
of production the struggle for a sufficiency has become more in- 
tense ; natural blessings have been turned into means of terrible op- 
pression. It is coming to be recognized that the chief factor of 
even worldly progress and happiness is spiritual rather than ma- 
terial, within the soul of man rather than in external nature ; and that 
what we require to remedy misery and discontent is, not the discov- 
ery of a new continent, the opening of rich gold fields, or machinery 
that will double production and halve the cost of it, but rather the 
revival of the Christian virtues of justice, sobriety, moderation, and 
benevolence. In due course it will be recognized that the Christian 
spirit, and not the modern commercial spirit of greed, is the real 
source of human progress. 

In one limited sense the Church is the enemy of progress, 1. ¢., 
of a certain progress that is destructive of all real advance. It is 
only to be called progress in a logical sense, viz., because it is the 
carrying out of false promises to worse conclusions. There is a 
certain kind of advance in the sense of continuing on the same 
lines; bit it is the advance of one who is rushing blindly down a 
decline toward a precipice. This is the nature of what are called 
modern ideas as opposed to Christian ideas. There is a regular de- 
velopment of them, they are decidedly modern, and they are de- 
structive of social order, morality, peace, and happiness. The idea 
has come into vogue that man is the master of his destiny, that he 
knows best what suits his nature, that he needs no guidance; con- 
sequently that revealed truth and the divine law are outside practical 
life, that they are unrealities, mere fancies and superstitions which 
should have no influence on human life. This idea is considered as 
the latest outcome of modern science and thought, and an attempt 
is being made to carry on the civilized world in harmony with it. 
In legislation and politics there is no recognition of any responsi- 
bility to God, and no regard for any law but current public opin- 
ion. Hence there have been a multitude of laws passed, a number 
of customs introduced in public and private life, in commerce and 
in the economy of states, which are directly opposed to the law of 
God, are mortally sinful, and sure to incur punishment in the shape 
of social evils and the hindrance of the real progress of men. The 
godless or unchristian spirit of the times expresses itself in laws of 
divorce, in confiscation of private property when it is used for re- 
ligious purposes, in education without religion, in the glorification of 
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indecency and in hostility to all forms of holy life, in the general 
spread of dishonesty in money matters great and small, in the disre- 
gard of truth, justice and benevolence in the dealings of country with 
country, and in the toleration or tenderness that is felt toward many 
crimes, such as impurity, and suicide, and at times murder. When 
the Church raises her voice against these or any other embodiments 
of the godless spirit, she is represented as attacking the foundations 
of social order. She denounces certain ideas and methods that pre- 
vail in certain civilized communities, and she is therefore held up 
to hatred as the deadly foe of civilization and progress: “The judg- 
ment of death is for this man; because he hath prophecied against 
this city as you have heard with your ears” (Jer. xxvi, I1). 

By all these calumnies against the Church of God a wide preju- 
dice is created, she is prevented from doing her full work in the 
world, and consequently the work of progress is seriously retarded. 
For centuries the Church guided the advance of the world success- 
fully, although under many, difficulties ; she is doing the same now, 
but her power is much limited. If she had been allowed lib- 
erty to carry out her divine vocation the world would have made 
much greater progress than it actually has. All the good we 
now have we would still have, and without those drawbacks that 
now neutralize so much of the good. The world must certainly 
have suffered much from rejecting those aids to progress which 
God has offered in the Catholic Church. “Who hath resisted 
him and hath had peace?” (Job ix, 4). And we can not expect 
that the world’s possibilities of progress will ever be realized until 
mankind comes to recognize the Church as the sole fount of those 
ideas on which progress and human well-being depends. In the 
Old Testament God reproached the Israelites for abandoning His 
guidance and for seeking to make progress by methods of their own, 
methods which seemed better than the divine ones but which led to 
destruction. The same reproach might be addressed to this genera- 
tion: “Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel; 
I am the Lord thy God that teach thee profitable things, that gov- 
ern thee in the way that thou walkest. O that thou hadst hearkened 
to my commandments; thy peace had been as a river, and thy justice 
as the waves of the sea. And thy seed had been as the sand, and 
the offspring of the bowels like the gravel thereof; his name should 
not have perished, nor have been destroyed from before my face” 
(Isa. xlviii, 17-19). 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF RIGHT REV. ARCHABBOT 
L. SCHNERR, O.S.B. 


SERMON DELIVERED By RicHuT Rev. Leo Ham, O.S.B.,.BisHop or 
MESSENE, VICAR APOSTOLIC OF NoRTH CAROLINA. 


The members of this great community have assembled in their majestic 
church to show their love and reverence for their spiritual father, the Right 
Rev. Archabbot. His brethren have come from far and wide to add their 
good wishes, their tokens of affection and regard. The right reverend father 
himself is here to manifest his gratitude to Almighty God for the numberless 
blessings bestowed upon him, and through him upon others during the fifty 
years of his religious life as a faithful son of St. Benedict. The golden 
jubilee of St. Vincent’s Archabbot is a day of joy, of thanksgiving for all of 
us. On January 6, fifty years ago, in the strength of his youth, his life before 
him, he knelt before the altar and uttered for the first time the sacred vows 
which to-day he repeated, no longer, indeed, in the buoyancy of youth, but 
crowned with a precious wreath of a long life’s work faithfully performed. 

The vocation to religious life is verily a great grace, bestowed by God 
upon a few chosen ones ori earth. To enter life everlasting, all must keep 
the commandments (Matt. xix, 21). To sell all and give to the poor and 
follow Christ—that is, to embrace a religious life—is counseled by Christ, not 
commanded; but it is the most perfect service man can give his Creator. In 
this vocation we imitate most perfectly the example of Christ Himself. He 
was poor; had not whereon to lay His head. By our vow of poverty we 
follow in His footsteps: He was obedient—aye, obedient unto death on the 
Cross. Our vow of holy obedience for His sake crucifies our self-will in 
imitation of Him. In Him shone forth the stainless purity of a God-man; 
by our vow of chastity we join the army of virgins who follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth. Religious life, to be worthy of the great Model, 
demands many sacrifices, but the religion of Christ must needs have heroes 
and heroines. The heights of Christian perfection can be scaled only by those 
who are willing to leave all and follow Christ. 

For fifty years the right reverend jubilarian has patiently, faithfully 
borne the yoke he placed upon himself in youth. He himself could best lead 
us over this road he trod, but his modesty would throw a veil over his work, 
his sacrifices. And if I say but very little, it is because I feel even this little 
is much more than he would have me say. He witnessed the beginnings of 
this grand abbey, its trials, poverty and sacrifices. He saw it grow and 
spread its influence in all directions. He bade farewell to his brothers as they 
went forth to found daughter abbeys in faroff states, each in its own way 
to continue the good work they learned to do in the mother abbey. He stood 
at the grave of many, very many, who were called to their eternal reward. 
Amidst all he worked on faithfully, obediently, with the true Benedictine 
spirit. He labored in many places—Butler, Indiana, Erie, St. Mary’s, Cov- 
ington, Chicago, Allegheny, to mention only a few—sometimes as assistant, 
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at others as pastor and prior, but always true to his vocation, zealous and 
faithful. In July, 1892, his brethren called him to be their father in God, 
their abbot. He can truly say, “I was chosen, I did not choose this responsible 
office.” But once in office, he was ever anxious to be an abbot according to 
the mind and heart of St. Benedict. 

What St. Benedict wished the abbot and abbey to be is clearly laid down in 
his golden rule, which has been the admiration of the Christian world for 
thirteen hundred years. We will understand the spirit of the rule better if 
we remember who Benedict was. He was not only a great saint, a man of 
God, he was also a most wise legislator. He had not only the light which 
communion with God and great sanctity give, but he had inherited the wisdom 
and power over men which characterized the Roman rulers of the world. 
He was a scion of these great rulers. God does not deprive even the inspired 
writer of natural gifts, natural genius. There remained much of Saul in 
St. Paul. This is true of the patriarch of Western monasticism. His rule is 
a wonderful commingling of authority and obedience, right and obligations. 
The abbot was to be obeyed as the representative of God, but he is ever held 
responsible to God for his actions. The abbot’s authority is supreme in his 
monastery, but the monks have the right to elect their own abbot. The 
abbot is the father, the guide, the protector of his subjects; they are his chil- 
dren, not servile slaves. The whole community is one family, the abbey 
their home. Benedict felt the full meaning of “home” and father to govern it. 
Hence every abbey was to be independent. The monks were children of the 
people, living among their people, sharing with their neighbors fortune and 
misfortune, joy and sorrow. This to a great extent explains the marvelous 
influence monasteries of Benedictine monks exercised over the people, explains 
why only barbarians and godless rulers ever interfered with these monasteries 
or injured them. The idea of concentration of power never entered the 
mind of the wise legislator. He knew how easily concentrated power is 
abused. Rome’s history taught him this lesson. And though at times it 
may give apparent strength, yet it is nearly always at the expense of liberty 
and rights. This commingling of the dignity of an abbot and his authority 
with the love of a father and a father’s indulgence has made the right rev- 
erend jubilarian so respected, so beloved by his spiritual children. It is the 
reason of their joy, their celebration to-day. 

May God, my dear friend and Right Rev. Archabbot, reward you as. He - 
only can. He promised not to let the giving of a cup of water pass without 
reward. How great, then, must be the reward His infinite goodness will 
bestow upon fifty years of labor and self-sacrifice for His holy name! May 
your years be many among those who love and reverence you, and when the 
golden sunset of your life does come, as come it must, may our prayers add 
to the precious crown, life everlasting, promised by Christ. Amen. 
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THE SACRED SCRIPTURES A SOURCE OF SACRED 
ELOQUENCE. 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF A. MEYENBERG, BY THE 
REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


The Expected of Israel and the Nations, Jesus Christ. 


For a long time the Old Testament had been prophecying the 
coming of Jesus Christ. Since the first promise of the Redeemer 
in Paradise, the portrait of the Messias had been painted by prophet 
after prophet. The Old Law was a teacher preparing Israel for 
the Christ. The graces and chastisements of God, the sorrows and 
glories of the Jewish people were all in view of the Messias. 

Now in the gloomy days of Herod, the Evangelists paint for us 
the beautiful portrait of the Saviour of mankind. It bears out in 
marvelous detail the outlines sketched by the old-time prophets, 
as St. Matthew frequently declares; but on the other hand it de- 
stroys at once all the false hopes and ideas of a political _Messias. 
Still the prophets fall far short of the beauty of the Gospel history 
of Jesus, who is pictured as eternal love: “Apparmt humanitas et 
benignitas Salvatoris nostri Det’ (Titus iii, 4). “The Orient from 
on high hath visited us, through the bowels of the mercy of our 
God” (Luke i, 78). The world holds its breath, the pulse of civili- 
zation stops at the coming of the Eternal Son of God: “ut dum 
visibiliter Deum cognoscimus per hunc in invisibilium amorem 
rapiamur (Preface of Christmas). Sistere in persona amata propter 
se,” as St. Thomas says, is the great message of the Gospels. 

St. Luke describes the angel’s song at the birth of the Redeemer, 
‘ who as the “true light enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world” (John i, 9) ; “Gloria in altissimis Deo, et in terra pax hom- 
inibus bonae voluntatis” (Luke ii, 14). 

The Gospels depict for us the perfect Son of Man, Jesus Christ. 
Out of the veil of His humanity shines forth year after year more 
gloriously the bright sun of His divinity, in the quiet days of His 
childhood, in His tender youth, at the beginning of His public 
ministry, in the many miracles that He wrought, and in the divine 
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truths that He taught, until at last on Easter day it flashes on the 
world in all the glory of the Resurrection. 

The Gospel description of Jesus Christ as perfect man and per- 
fect God is written so simply and yet at the same time so win- 
ningly, that no one can withstand it. From that time to the present, 
all ages and all civilizations, even the opponents of religion, accept 
this portrait of the Christ. Men who will not submit to Christ in 
His true Church will, though without any justification, claim Christ 
for themselves and their party, for they know that so winning is 
the personality of Jesus that it is practically impossible for anyone 
to declare himself His open adversary. The various Protestant 
denominations, the Rationalists, the Socialists—all claim Christ as 
the origin of their peculiar tenets. And the men of our day who 
have turned their backs on church, faith and religion, endeavor to 
proclaim a new following of Christ in which faith and religion are 
not required. 

This fact affords the sacred orator an indirect argument for the 
divinity of Christ. It also tells him the great influence he can exert 
by preaching “Christ Jesus and him crucified” (1 Cor. ii, 2). The 
Saviour Himself alluded to this when He said: “Omnia traham ad 
me ipsum” (John xii, 32). 

And as a matter of fact, what a wonderful portrait of Christ is 
painted by the Gospels. What majesty, glory, beauty and humility 
is manifested in the loving Saviour of men! What a marvelous 
intellect, what a noble character, what a loving heart! How gen- 
erous in the giving of His divine blessings, how glorious in His 
spotless sanctity, how wonderful in His perfect virtue and super- 
natural power! And all this perfection is illumined by His adorable 
divinity, for He is not merely a being to be wondered at, but a 
God to be adored. And still withal this Jesus of the Gospels is a 
being who turns to us in His all-loving kindness, and invites us to 
follow Him, saying: “My yoke is sweet and my burden light” 
(Matt. xi, 30). 

Jesus manifests Himself to His disciples as the very Son of God, 
so that they kneel and adore Him, saying: “Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God” (Matt. xvi, 16). “My Lord and my God” 
(John xx, 28). 

Jesus also manifests Himself to His disciples as the true Son of 
Man, who is to suffer for His brethren. Step by step He prepares 
them for the true understanding of His Passion and death. But 
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our Saviour is not merely the teacher of the disciples, He: is also 
the suffering Redeemer, who is to accomplish the work of redemp- 
tion. As the God-man He is crucified for the sins of men. The 
Gospels tell the tragical story of the Passion with wonderful sim- 
plicity and supernatural pathos. It is the revelation of God’s eter- 
nal, infinite love for His creatures. The Pharisees, the Jews, the 
pagans, and Satan himself, while striving to destroy the Christ, 
become against their will instruments in the hands of God, until 
at last the dying Saviour cries out: “It is consummated” (John 
xix, 30). But His work is to continue until the end of the world! 

For that purpose the Saviour establishes His kingdom, the ° 
Church, which is to perpetuate His life-work for all ages. 

During His public ministry He gathered together the stones for 
the building of His Church; He sketched the plan of His kingdom, 
organized and perfected it. Then He handed it over to the keep- 
ing of His Apostles, saying: “Data est mihi omnis potestas in coelo 
et in terra; euntes ergo docete omnes gentes,” etc. (Matt. xxviii, 
18, 19). He also promises to guide it forever in the way of all 
truth: “Ecce ego vobiscum sum omnibus diebus, usque ad consum- 
mationem saeculi” (Matt. xxviii, 20), and to send the Holy Spirit 
upon the Apostles “to bring all things to their minds that He had 
said to them ” (John xiv, 26). The government of His kingdom 
He hands over to Peter and his successors: “Pasce agnos meos; 
pasce oves meas” (John xxi, 15-17). 

Besides this external kingdom of Christ, there is an internal 
kingdom, which He establishes in the souls of men, through the 
new birth of supernatural grace. When the cultured Nicodemus, 
the representative of the Jewish thought of the day, came to Him, 
Jesus spoke to the wondering teacher of Israel of the second birth 
of supernatural, sanctifying grace, which He came to impart to all 
men. “Denuo nasci’ “to be born again” (John iii, §), is the mes- 
sage of the Christ. He is come that men “may have life, and may 
have it more abundantly” (John x, 10). “He that shall drink of 
the water that I will give him, shall not thirst forever” (John iv, 
13). 

This kingdom of grace within the soul is not only a gift on the 
part of Christ, but with us an imitation of Christ, a formation of 
Christ within us. “My little children, of whom I am in labor again, 
until Christ be formed in you” (Gal. iv, 19). Just as sculptors 
chisel the marble chip by chip to form the image they desire, so 
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the Saviour works by grace to form His likeness in the human soul, 
that in the hereafter He may see Himself in the Christian (2 Cor. 
iii, 18). Christ reveals in His sermon on the Mount the ideal of 
His pure morality, and by teaching and example perfectly illustrates 
it from every point of view. 

We have cast a hurried glance over the whole course of Bible 
history, and nowhere do we find the sacred writers concealing the 
sins and crimes of the leaders of God’s people. But the portrait 
of Jesus is without spot or blemish. He says to the ages, as He 
says in the Gospels: “Which of you shall convince me of sin?” 
(John viii, 46). The honesty of the Old Testament writers which 
reveals and blames with perfect freedom the sins of the most 
prominent rulers of Israel, is also the characteristic virtue of the 
evangelists, and yet they paint Jesus as the all-perfect Son of God. 

The sacred orator ought to study day by day the life of Jesus 
in the Gospels, so that he be filled with the desire of preaching 
Jesus living among them, and crucified before them (Gal. iii, 1). 
By so doing he will gradually realize the wonderful beauty of every 
word and action of the Saviour, and grasp the essence of His divine 
life, of which all religion is a mere reflection and image. He ought 
to study thoroughly a complete life of Christ. 

The study of the Gospels calls to our minds again the words of 
St. Ambrose: “Deambulet tn paradiso Dominus, quando divinas 
scripturas lego .... Paradisus Evangelium, in quo arbor vitae 
bonos fructus facit” (Lib. iv, Epis. 31). 


The Kingdom of Christ. 


After a brief mention of Jesus and His ascension into heaven 
(Acts i, 9), the Acts of the Apostles describe the first developments 
of the Kingdom of Christ. The ship of the Church, built and per- 
fected by Christ, lies, as it were, at anchor. All is quiet and peace- 
ful. Lo! suddenly the Holy Ghost, the spirit of love and truth, 
descends on Pentecost day upon the Apostles “in the sound of a 
mighty wind” (Acts ii, 2). The sails belly out to the breeze. 
“The parted tongues as it were of fire” declare that the voyage 
is begun (ii, 3). The ship of the Church sails forth into the sea 
of this world. Peter, Vicar of Christ, is at the helm (ii, 14-36). A 
few sons of Israel embark in the ship of the new law (ii, 5, 9, 14). 
The Jews of the dispersion who had come to Jerusalem for the 
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feast, and who were now listening to the preaching of the Apostle 
Peter, foreshadow the coming universality of the Church’s mission 
(ii, 9-12). 

But Israel as a people had rejected the Messias, and so she be- 
comes a wanderer over the face of the earth. Yet withal she has 
nobly fulfilled her mission. Out of the branch of David has the 
Messias of the world blossomed forth. Christ Himself has taken 
possession of the throne of David. Christ’s representative in His 
Church, to whom He said: “Feed my lambs; feed my sheep” (John 
xxi, 15-17), sits on the throne of David, and his successors will 
govern thereon until the end of the world. And all this is merely 
a means to the end—the last, eternal end—the dwelling with the 
Father in heaven. The Acts of the Apostles and their Epistles 
describe the Kingdom of Christ, as organized, spread and main- 
tained in its universal unity by God the Holy Spirit. They show 
us how the Mother of God and the first followers of the Saviour 
walked in His footsteps; they give us a wonderful insight into the — 
inner religious life of the first Christians. They tell us how the 
streams of living water, 4. e., the graces of Christ, flow through 
the Sacraments of the Mass, filling all men’s hearts with super- 
natural life. They abound with innumerable, striking ideas on 
dogma, morals, asceticism, pastoral theology, and are written with 
such freshness, directness and strength that they must needs in- 
spire the sacred orator. The Epistles of St. Paul are undoubtedly 
very suggestive, and should be read and studied with the aid of a 
good commentary. 





CATECHETICAL PART. 





THE POSITION OF BIBLE HISTORY IN CATHOLIC 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


An Historico-CriTIcAL SKETCH. 


Catholic religious instruction is divided into three principal 
branches: (1) The historical presentation of divine revelation, which 
is history par excellence; (2) the systematic, orderly presentation 
of the teachings of revelation; (3) the liturgical presentation, or the 
practical expression of religion in divine worship. These branches 
are intimately related, in fact supplement and permeate each other. 
This intimate, reciprocal relationship is always to be considered in 
the course of instruction, for the very principle of concentration 
demands it. Then, too, perfect agreement exists among men re- 
garding this point, whereas opinions differ very materially concern- 
ing “the relation between biblical and catechetical instruction,” even 
at the present time. Dr. Knecht was the first to write a treatise on 
“the position of Bible History in Catholic religious instruction.” 
In this treatise the author rightly remarks that the conception of the 
relation between Bible History and the Catechism is essential for 
determining upon the method of instruction. As the establishment 
of a method in our religious instruction depends on the answer to 
the question “what position does Bible History hold in Catholic re- 
ligious instruction ?” it will not be amiss to make an exhaustive study 
of this question, which has been given marked attention, especially 
by German pedagogues. 

I. What views obtain at the present time concerning the posi- 
tion of Bible History in Catholic religious instruction? 

(a) One view concerning the relation of Bible History to Cath- 
olic religious instruction is this: “The religious book of Catholic 
children is not the Bible History but the Catechism as approved by 
the Church. The Catechism, then, forms the foundation and key- 
stone of our religious instruction. The Catechism is in all respects 
the real and essential text-book of the Catholic religion.” 

(b) Others hold that God revealed Himself to mankind in an his- 
torical manner—a manner which can also be called “concrete.” 
From this they conclude that the Catechism contains the very same 
as the Bible History, “namely, the divine revelation in a sufficient 
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form.” According to them the religious truths are arranged 
chronologically in the Bible History, whereas they are arranged sys- 
tematically in the Catechism. The division is made simply for prac- 
tical reasons; the connection between the two, however, must ever 
be maintained. Some authorities, indeed, insist that the Bible His- 
tory is the real foundation of religious instruction. By means of a 
solid instruction in Bible History “the children acquire a genuine 
liking for religious instruction, and it exerts a powerful influence 
over their mind.” 

(c) Most modern authorities are unanimous in this that no sys- 
tematic religious instruction according to the Catechism alone should 
be given in the lower grades. Official plans of instruction and 
ecclesiastical ordinances agree with this general view, and even 
prescribe that the moral and religious teachings which the young 
children are obliged to acquire, should be imparted to them by means 
of and in connection with the Bible History.” This view is prac- 
tically applied in the excellent work of Dr. Urban: Teacher’s Hand- 
book to Bible History. New York: 1905. 

On the other hand, Knecht emphatically protests against the intro- 
ducing of “a new view” concerning the position of Bible History in 
religious instruction. He wishes simply “the Catholic point of 
view,” which, according to him, “seems to have been misunderstood 
for a time, to be accepted definitely and consistently.” The opposite 
views are characterized as “obscure” and “erroneous”; indeed, the 
very principle that Bible History should be, above all, the foundation 
and center of religious instruction, appears to him as “absolutely 
opposed to the Catholic principle of belief.” 

If it were well established that the principles opposed by Knecht 
are actually contrary to Catholic dogma, it would be useless to enter 
into a critical discussion of the same. Such, however, is not the 
case; for the works of those authors who consider Bible History as 
the only true foundation of religious instruction have received ec- 
clesiastical approbation and recommendation. 

II. What indications does the Catholic principle of belief afford 
us in behalf of the method of religious instruction? 

The Catholic principle of belief is formulated thus: “The Chris- 
tian must believe all that God has revealed and that the Catholic 
Church proposes to be believed, whether it be contained in the Holy 
Scriptures or not.” Here we find expressed at the same time that 
the Sacred Scriptures do not contain all the dogmas of belief and 
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can not, therefore, be the only source of belief. Furthermore, it fol- 
lows from this that Bible History, which is simply an epitome of 
the Sacred Scriptures, can not embody the complete teaching of the 
Church. Again, not all dogmas of faith, v. g., infant baptism, can 
be proven with absolute certainty from Sacred Scriptures. The 
Bible nowhere claims to contain all dogmas of faith, neither does it 
claim to present each dogma of faith in an absolutely clear and un- 
equivocal manner; therefore “it does not decide the true meaning 
of its words in doubtful cases.” It commands us rather to hear 
the Church (Matt. xviii, 17). From the Sacred Scriptures we can 
not even clearly see which books belong to them and which do not, 
for in them the oral preaching of the word of God is put on the 
same level with the written (John xxi, 25; II Thess. ii, 14, etc.). 
For tradition enjoys the same privilege of being a source of faith 
as the Sacred Scriptures. The infallible Church of Christ watches 
over and explains both Scripture and tradition. Concerning the 
relation of Sacred Scripture to tradition, we find now and then in 
our Catholic text-books statements which are apt to create and to 
strengthen the opinion of Protestants that Catholic teaching is “un- 
biblical” or “antiscriptural.” An endeavor is made to depreciate the 
importance of the Bible as a source of belief and yet to base the 
Catholic teaching of faith and morals on the Sacred Scriptures. 
Such a procedure weakens the proving force of those biblical pas- 
sages which are used in the Catechism. 

Whoever has studied his Catechism thoroughly knows full well 
that there are comparatively few dogmas that can not be estab- 
lished. on the Sacred Scriptures. The most important is that 
concerning the Canon. It would be too extravagant to say that 
just such dogmas as are specifically “Catholic” can be proven by the 
clearest testimonies of Holy Writ. Only a few points may be insisted 
upon here. For example, the New Testament speaks very clearly 
of the dogma of the Holy Trinity; of the seven Sacraments, etc. 
Our Catechism bases the teaching of the presence of Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist on the words of the promise (John vi, 52-56), on 
the words of the institution (Matt. xxvi. 26-28; Luke xxii, 19, 20), 
on the teaching of St. Paul (I Cor. x, 16). It proves that Confirma- 
tion and Extreme Unction are Sacraments from Acts viii, 14-17, 
especially from Jas. v, 14, 15. In Matt. xix, 6; Mark x, 9, 11; 
Luke xvi, 18, Christ teaches very clearly that marriage is indis- 
soluble. Our Lord distinguishes very clearly (in Matt. xix, 16) 
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between the duties of all men and the so-called evangelical counsels. 
This same distinction is also sharply drawn in I Cor. vii, 25. It de- 
volves upon the teacher to show that the Catholic conception alone 
corresponds to the clear testimony of Scripture. In fact, the word 
of God still proves itself to be “a lamp to our feet” and “a light 
to our paths” (Ps. cxviii, 105). 

As has already been pointed out, our Catechism does not in any 
way restrict itself to the mere presentation of moral and religious 
truths, on the contrary, it points in many instances to the fact that 
the doctrine in question is absolutely “the teaching of Scripture.” 
It bases the doctrine of oral tradition on the passages already re- 
ferred to above. It proves the necessity of faith from Mark xvi, 
16; John iii, 18, and Hebrews xi, 6. It bases the teaching that our 
faith must be living on James ii, 26. In short, the Catechism de- 
duces every moral and religious doctrine which is clearly found in 
the Sacred Scriptures from this source of belief. If, then, our 
Church does not consider the texts of John iii, 5, in connection 
with Mark x, 14, as sufficient to prove infant baptism, but considers 
it as the teaching of tradition; if she does not consider that the ob- 
servance of Sunday instead of the Sabbath is positively proven 
from Acts xx, 7; I Cor. xvi, 2, and Apoc. i, 10, this is sufficient 
proof that the Church considers as “teachings of Scripture” those 
doctrines only that are absolutely warranted by the Bible. There- 
fore, our Catechism does not attempt to prove the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin from Gen. iii, 15, 
or from Luke i, 28. In like manner it does not attempt to base 
the Veneration of the Saints on Psalm cl, 1, for in the original text 
we read: “Praise ye the Lord in his holy places,” and not, “Praise 
ye the Lord in His saints.” From the standpoint of an impartial 
study and examination, and from the standpoint of logic, the 
“Proofs from the Bible,” as they are given in our Catechism are, 
therefore, absolutely unassailable. Even prominent Protestant 
critics, like Prof. Pleiderer, have openly declared that, according to 
all rules of exegesis, none other but the Catholic conception is tena- 
ble from Matt. xvi, 18, 19. When, therefore, our Catechism proves 
the infallibility of the teaching office of the Church from Matt. xvi, 
18 ; xxviii, 19, 20; John xiv, 16, 17; again, when it shows from Matt. 
xvi, 18; Luke xxii, 32; John xxi, 15-17, that the Pope is infallible 
“when he, as the highest teacher and guide of the Church, proposes 
to the universal Church a doctrine of faith and morals”; further, 
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when the Catechism bases the right of the Church to give command- 
ments, on Matt. xviii, 18, and Luke xix, 16; again, when we con- 
sider that the Bible History as well as the Catechism is given into 
the hands of the children by the diocesan bishop, it follows with- 
out the least doubt that the Catechism and the Bible History are not 
opposed to each other. At the same time the proposition “the Bible 
History forms the foundation of Catholic religious instruction” can 
not militate against the Catholic principle of belief. 





PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


I. From the Secretary of State. 
Pius X sends a letter of congratulation to the Society 
of Mary, on account of the new “Apostolic Schools” estab- 
lished in Japan for the spread of the Catholic faith. 


II. From the Vicariate of Rome. 

The book entitled “Dogma and Criticism,” by Edward 
Leroy, is proscribed under pain of mortal sin. 

It has been decided in answer to a “dubium’” that a 
priest of the Roman rite celebrating mass in a Church of 
the Order of Preachers, whether that mass be a missa 
cantata, or the conventual or parochial mass, must abso- 
lutely follow the rite of that Church. 


III. From the Acts of the Supreme Pontiff. 

1. Pius X admonishes the Brothers of the Christian 
schools to remember that their first duty is to their re- 
ligious life, and after that to the institutions for the young. 

2. Issues a special letter of praise to the united Catholic 
Sodalities of Spain. 

3. Expresses his pleasure at the forthcoming Euchar- 
istic Congress. 


IV. From the College of the Inquisition. 
Schismatics may be allowed to sing at the ecclesiastical 
functions, together with Catholics, when their number is 
not too large, and no scandal is given. 


V. From the Sacred Congregation of the Council. 

The decree of December 7, 1906, according to which the 
sick may receive Holy Communion while not fasting, pro- 
viding they be confined to bed one month, is extended by 
a decision of March 6, 1907, to include the sick who are 
not strictly confined to bed for the whole day. 
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VI. From the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 


Constitutions of the Little Sisters of the Poor were defi- 
nitely approved on May 5, 1907. 


VII. From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences 


1. Comes a strong letter to all. Bishops telling of the de- 
sire of Our Holy Father that a triduum be held in honor 
of the Blessed-Sacrament in every Cathedral from the Fri- 
day to the Sunday within the octave of Corpus Christi. 
The exercises are to consist in (1) an instruction on the 
Blessed Sacrament and the good effects of frequent Com- 
munion; (2) a special prayer to the Blessed Sacrament; 
(3) Benediction. Bishops are empowered to place the 
triduum when they find it most convenient, but it must al- 
ways begin on Friday and end on Sunday night. 

2. A plenary indulgence is granted to all who make a 
visit to a Benedictine Church on the feast of All Souls. 
The same is granted to all who visit any Church on that day, 
if they are prevented from visiting a Benedictine Church, 
provided they habitually carry with them the jubilee medal 
of St. Benedict. 


Three hundred days indulgence is granted for the reci- 
tation of each of the following prayers: 


O Jesus, friend of childhood, Thou who from Thy ten- 
derest years grew visibly in wisdom and grace, before God 
and men; Thou who, at the age of twelve years, sat in the 
Temple in the midst of the Doctors, listening attentively to 
them and causing their admiration by the prudence and 
wisdom of Thy discourses ; Thou who so readily welcomed. © 
children, blessing them and saying to Thy disciples: “Per- 
mit them to come to me, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven,” inspire me as Thou inspiredst Blessed Peter 
Canisius, model and guide of the perfect catechist, with a 
profound respect and a holy affection for childhood, an 
inclination and marked devotion for teaching them Chris- 
tian doctrine, a special. aptitude for making them under- 
stand the mysteries and love the beauties of it. I ask it 
of Thee, O my Jesus, through the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Amen. 
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O Blessed Virgin Mary, grant that the recitation of thy 
Rosary may be for me each day, in the midst of my mul- 
tiplied duties, a bond of unity in deeds, a tribute of filial 
piety, a sweet recreation, a help to walk joyously in the 
paths of duty, Grant above all, O Virgin Mary, that the 
study of thy fifteen mysteries may form by degrees in my 
soul a luminous, pure, invigorating, perfumed atmosphere, 
which will penetrate my intellect, my will, my heart, my 
memory, my imagination, my whole being. Thus will I 
contract the habit of praying while working, without the 
help of formulas, by inward glances of admiration and sup- 
plication, or by aspirations of love. I beg it of thee, O 
Queen of the Holy Rosary, through St. Dominic, thy son 
of predilection, the signal preacher of thy mysteries and 
the faithful imitator of thy virtues. Amen. 


Glorious St. Joseph, model of all those who are conse- 
crated to work, obtain for me the grace of working in a 
spirit of penance, for the expiation of my numberless sins; 
of working conscientiously, placing the religion of duty 
above my inclinations ; working with gratitude and joy, re- 
garding it an honor to employ and develop, by labor, the 
gifts received from God; to work with order, peace, mod- 
eration and patience, without ever recoiling on account of 
weariness and difficulties; to work above all with purity 
of intention and with detachment from myself, ever having 
before my eyes death and the account I must render for 
lost time, wasted talents, the good which I have omitted, 
and vain complacency in success which is so fatal to the 
work of God. All for Jesus, all through Mary, all by thy 
imitation, O Holy Patriarch St. Joseph! Such will be my 
motto in life and in death. Amen. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 
DISPARITAS CULTUS. 


Bertha is married to a man who does not know anything about 
his baptism. Bertha is a Catholic. The man was the son of a non- 
Catholic family, the mother being a Methodist, but the son has ap- 
parently no religion at all. I think therefore that I should pro- 
cure for them a dispensation super impedimento disparitatis cultus. 
Now the man always runs away when I go there, as I have been 
attending his stepdaughter. I would hardly care to look to him for 
a renewal of consent, because he would not know what it was all 
about, and if they did renew their consent I would be uneasy about 
its being a valid consent. It would be hard enough to make the 
wife do the renewing, because she has lived with a man. who was 
not her husband, before her present marriage, and is perfectly satis- 
fied that the present marriage is all that it ought to be. I don’t 
know whether I ought to get a dispensation in radice, or whether 
to get an ordinary dispensation and take advantage of what Sabetti 
says, viz., that the opinion seems entirely certain that the party 
who is ignorant of the impediment need not renew the consent in 
this one case—that a Catholic marry an unbaptized person. I never 
met this man, but his wife tells me he is a very good man, and once 
I became acquainted with him he would be glad to see me; but he 
would not understand about the impediment and might think that 
I was unnecessarily interfering in his private concerns. Should 
I get a sanatio in radice, or the ordinary dispensation, and will it 
be sufficient in the second case to have the wife renew her consent? 

Answer. The cause of the difficulty about this marriage is the 
uncertainty of the husband’s baptism. If he was never baptized, or 
if ever baptized, then never validly, there seems to have existed at 
the time of his marriage to a Catholic woman a diriment impedi- 
ment disparitatis cultus, which was not removed by a dispensation, 
since we suppose that they were not married by a priest, and which 
rendered any marriage with a baptized woman invalid. That the 
man, and even the woman, were ignorant at the time of the impedi- 
ment and its effect, did not stay its operation of invalidating the 
marriage. Their marriage consent may have been perfectly valid 
and sufficient—qua consensus—still it could not create a valid mar- 
riage contract, because it was vitiated or rendered inoperative by 
reason of the impediment. 
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In the present case the man’s consent was valid, because he knew 
nothing of the impediment. It would seem also that the woman 
was ignorant of any diriment impediment, and at the time of the 
marriage gave a valid consent. “In dubio standum est pro valore.” 
In case, therefore, that it be fully established that the man was never 
baptized, and it be impossible or extremely difficult to bring about 
a renewal of consent, a sanatio in radice may be procured and ap- 
plied without renewal of consent on either part; or better still, ap- 
plication should be made to Rome, according to the Holy Office, 
if the parties were married without a dispensation super impedi- 
mento disparitatis cultus, and the baptism of one of the parties was 
in doubt at the time of the marriage, but afterward was proven to 
have been no baptism at all. In this case Rome will advise what 
course ought to be pursued in each instance. If the woman was 
aware, at the time of her marriage, or has become aware since, 
that her marriage was invalid on account of a diriment impedi- 
ment, she must renew her consent, since the consent that she gave 
at her marriage was worthless on account of her knowledge of the 
impediment, or has become worthless since, owing to such knowl- 
edge, and therefore can not be said to endure, so that it might be 
healed, since it never existed or has ceased to exist. Therefore it 
must be renewed, 1. e.,,a new consent must be given or there can be 
no valid contract. But all this reasoning has proceeded on the as- 
sumption that there existed from the beginning of this marriage a 
sufficient impediment to have invalidated the marriage. Now is 
such really the case? Is it certain that this man was never baptized? 
Is his baptism sufficiently doubtful to create a presumption against 
the validity of his marriage? No, by no means. It is not certain 
that he was never baptized. He himself does not know anything 
about his baptism, but his mother was a Methodist, and the Meth- 
odists as a religious body baptize validly. This fact alone creates 
a presumption, according to the decisions of the Congregation of 
the Holy Office, in favor of the man’s baptism, in ordine ad validi- 
tatem matrimonii contracti vel contrahendi. 

Only in cases where it is perfectly certain that one of the parties 
to a marriage contract was never validly baptized, can there be ques- 
tion of the impediment disparitatis cultus. In our case there is no 
such certainty. The whole question must, therefore, be solved on 
other lines. There is well founded doubt whether this man was 
ever validly baptized. Upon investigation the doubt remains. It 
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can not be said with certainty that he was baptized, and it can not 
be said with certainty that he was not baptized. It is a case of “bap- 
tismus dubius.” Now this man, only doubtfully baptized, marries 
a baptized woman, before a magistrate or a non-Catholic minister 
of the Gospel, without any dispensation super impedimento dispari- 
tattis cultus. Is such a marriage invalid, or is it valid, or is its 
validity doubtful. 

“Num validum sit matrimonium, si de baptismo unius partis grave 
dubium oritur?” The solution of this question is to be found in the 
decrees of the Holy Office, v. g., decrees Nov. 17, 1830; July 7, 
1880; Sept 18, 1890, etc,, etc. 

According to these decrees, when the baptism of one of the parties 
to a marriage contract is doubtful, whether the doubt concern the 
fact of the baptism or its validity, “in ordine ad matrimonium tum 
contrahendum tum contractum, ex praesumptione pro valido habe- 
tur.’ It is only in cases where it is altogether certain that no bap- 
tism was ever conferred, or if conferred, then invalidly, that the im- 
pediment disparitatis cultus, invalidates the marriage. Now if a 
person, regarding whose baptism there exists grave doubt, but whose 
baptism is presumed to have been valid in ordine ad matrimomum, 
is married to a. baptized person, without a dispensation, then theo- 
logians consider such a marriage valid, even though, in reality, the 
person thus married was never baptized; they hold that in such 
cases the Church dispenses super impedimento disparitatis cultus. 
If, however, in the same case, when a doubtful baptism has been 
presumed valid, and a marriage is contracted, and afterward it be 
established on incontrovertible evidence that the doubtful baptism, 
thus presumed valid, was in reality no baptism, then recourse must 
be had to the Holy See, which will decide what is to be done in 
each particular case. 

For determining when a baptism may be presumed valid, in ordine 
ad matrimonium, the Holy Office lays down the following rules: 

1. If the person, whose baptism is in doubt, belonged to a sect 
which does not insist, in its ritual, on the essential form and matter 
of baptism, then each case must be examined separately. 

2. If the person belonged to a sect whose ritual does prescribe 
the essentials for a valid baptism, then the baptism of such a per- 
son is presumed to have been valid, and no further investigation is 
necessary. 

3. If, upon examination, in either case, the baptism continues 
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doubtful, then it is presumed valid, in ordine ad validitatem matri- 
mont. r 

A general rule of the Holy See in this matter is: Baptismus 
dubius in ordine ad matrimonium contrahendum, vel jam con- 
tractum, haberi debet ut validus. 

In conclusion, therefore, we say that this Catholic woman’s mar- 
riage to this doubtfully baptized man, although entered into with- 
out a dispensation, is to be presumed valid in the eyes of the Church 
until it is proven invalid. 





